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Although the holiday season has gone by, it is to 
be hoped that the habit of giving which it illustrated 
will not be dormant for a twelvemonth. Christmas 
would be a barrier instead of an incentive to the 
Christian life, if it monopolized all the giving of the 
year. It is the spirit of Christmas, rather than its 
deeds, that is admirable; and that spirit ought to 
show itself all the year through. 





Those who were familiar with the proceedings of 
the Pan-Presbyterian Council, in Philadelphia, in | 
1881, will have an added interest in the article on 
another page, by Dr. Robert Flint—who was so 
prominent for his recognized ability in that eminent 
assembly. Dr. Flint is one of the foremost of the | 
younger Scottish philosophers, and holds a place as | 
Professor of Theology in the University of Edinburgh. 


The common incident in our every-day life becomes 
less trivial when we catch, sometimes by a flash of 
intuition, the lesson underlying. A gentleman, walk- 
ing down to his city office the other morning, was 


5? 


met at a street corner by a ragged little fellow, who, 





in a tone of oddly mingled impudence and entreaty 
demanded: “ Gimme a cent! ” 
dropped into the small, outstretched hand disappeared 
like magic in one of the many pockets that under- 
mined the little fellow’s ragged garments; and almost 
instantly the empty fist was again thrust out with the 
added demand: “Gimme nother.” The hands we 


raise to the great Giver, we lift more reverently, and | 


The penny foolishly | 


our method of address is more respectful, but is not 
the nature of our appeal sometimes the samé as this 
street urchin’s? Do we never, in our haste for more 
blessings, forget to acknowledge those already re- 
ceived? Is the Giver never slighted, in our over-eager- 
ness for his other gifts? 


Great results do not always follow from great 
opportunities, nor are great opportunities the only 
road to great results. Onthe contrary, a small field 
thoroughly worked over will almost always show a 
better harvest than a larger field which has only been 
cultivated in spots and at odd times, as whim or incli- 
nation led. “In the corners are the treasures,” says 
the wisdom of the Arabs, and experience proves the 
truth of the adage. It is not in the great places of 
common haunt that one must look for undiscovered 
treasures, but in the dark and sordid caves of the 
earth, and among the rubbish heaps which men neg- 


lect and despise. Cultivate the small fields; be not | 


above sweeping out the corners, if duty requires; in 
that narrow round of duty you will be more likely to 
win great results, than if you turned your back upon 
duty, and sought your work in fields which promise a 
richer harvest, but whose reaping requires a stronger 
arm and a steadier will than yours. 


Sugar-coating makes all pillsseem alike. Quinine, 


opium, flour-paste, and strychnine, have the same | 


taste from the same sweet covering. This is as true 
in the realm of the religionist as of the apothecary. 
Ifa man will only skillfully sugar-coat his infidelity, 
or his atheism, he can induce patients to swallow it 
with a smack of their lips over its attractiveness, when 
their moral palates would revolt at any one of its 
chief ingredients proffered without the sugar. There 
was never a more striking illustration of this truth 
than in the case of Matthew Arnold, the English 
atheist who is just now delivering lectures even in the 
halls of our Young Men’s Christian Associations 


which have been closed against the reverent public | 
It is not that | 


services of un-evangelical Christians. 
we take exception to a respectful hearing of Matthew 
Arnold’s lectures, in his sphere as a poet, an essayist, 
and a literary critic; for in that sphere his work is 
entitled to admiration ; but it is that we would point out 
his exceptional success in securing the endorsement of 
fastidious Christians, notwithstanding the fact that he 
is quite as pronounced an atheist as Robert G. Inger- 
soll, or Charles Bradlaugh, to say nothing of Charles 
Darwin or Herbert Spencer. Of course it is to be 
understood that many of the Christian gentlemen 
who consent to be prominent in their pseudo-endorse- 
ment of Matthew Arnold as a writer, are not really 
familiar enough with his writings to know how 
unequivocal is his atheism ; the atheism which is dis- 
closed in some of his more popular, and more widely 
approved, books. Take, for example, his Literature 
In that work he distinctly joins issue 
not merely with rigid dogma generally, but with “ the 
assumption with which all the churches and sects set 
out, that there is ‘a Great Personal First Cause, the 
moral and intelligent Governor of the universe,’ and 


and Dogma. 


that from him the Bible derives its authority.” 

Sugar-coating his attacks on the very idea of a per- 

sonal God with smooth phrases about “God” and 

“ godlessness,” as he accommodatingly would employ 
t 


those terms, in accordance with his avowed purpose 
of saying no more against the common ideas of reli- 
gious truth than he thinks it now prudent to say, he 
yet makes his own position clear when he declares: 
“ Indeed, the very expression the Trinity, jars with 
the whole idea and character of Bible religion. But, 
lest the Unitarian should be unduly elated at hearing 
this, let us hasten to add that, so too, and just as 
much, does the expression, a Great Personal First 
Cause.” Yet this very work on Literature and 
Dogma, with its whole drift against the idea of any 
Personal God whatsoever, is actually commended by 
‘many a Christian whose palate has been tickled and 
deceived by the sugar-coating of its poison. And it 
is because of protests which have been made against 
our incidental mention of Matthew Arnold’s godless 
position, by some of our readers (who evidently are 
unacquainted with his expressed views on the funda- * 
mentals of religion) that we now refer to the subject 
again. 





THE GARMENTS OF GOD. 


When God marched before the hosts of Israel to guide 
them to the Promised Land, he veiled his glory in a 
column of ascending smoke or fire, such as was wont 
to be the marching signal of Eastern armies; when 
he spoke to Elijah at Horeb, it was not with the 
whirlwind or the fire, but in the still small voice 
which uttered human words; and when he came to 
earth for the salvation of men, he came not in the 
invisible majesty of pure spirit, but in the humble 
guise of a workman of Nazareth. 

In the hands of God the commonplace and the 
natural are but the sheath of the special and the 
supernatural. The machine in nature, with its 
grinding wheels and ceaseless revolutions, may pulse 
and throb with never so great regularity, yet with all 
its apparent uniformity it is only the vehicle on 
which are borne the works of God, and these are ever 





new, instinct with life, radiant with miracle. The 
natural order of the world is not unlike that of a 
vast railway system. To-day the same trains start at 
the same hour as they did yesterday, and will do 
again to-morrow. There is little variation. From 
| that city the cars speed out, and they arrive in this, 
| with almost automatic regularity. Yet yesterday they 
carried a cabinet minister to a council which affected 
the policy of nations half a world away ; and to-day 
they bear many a message of joy or of sorrow, 
many a word that will blossom into action, many a 
| plan which will change the lives of those whom it 
involves. On the surface all is uniform, invariable, 
and fixed as fast as iron-bound law can make it. 
Beneath the surface are perfect freedom, ever-chan- 
ging conditions, the play of thought and action and 
tree life. 

In the same way what men are pleased to call the 
fixed laws of nature are the vehicles which carry 
If 

we could but know all that is accomplished by the 
ordinary things of nature,—by the flying cloud and 
the sudden rain, by the long hot days of dead calm, or 
by the mist and snow of winter,—we should see that 
each of these things is to some person or to some 
cause a very miracle, and that what seems to the 
careless eye the measured rhythm of the great world- 
| machine is but the punctual messenger that brings a 


things which are not mechanical and not fixed. 
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Father's help or a Father’s blessing. So true is it 
that the snow and the hoar-frost and the ice, and the 
wind of summer, are his word which runneth very 
aWiftiy spon the earth. So true is it that he covers | 
himself with the light as with a garment, and that the 





shining heavens and the green earth, with all their | 
wealth of beauty and splendor, are the garments of | 
God,—the visible things which ~Jothe and veil his | 
invisible being and his almighty working. 

Nor is this truth less evident in the narrower circle | 
which surrounds every individual child of God. It is 
in the ordinary happenings of daily life that the 
extraordinary blessings of God are most likely to 
come. He who clothed himself in the pillar of smoke 
for Israel’s sake, clothes himself also in daily provi- 
dences for ours ; and these providences seldom take any 
strange or startling shape. Too often they are not 
recognized simply because they come in the form of 
commonplace events ; and the heart, clamorous for a 
sign, overlooks the manifold mercies which throng in 
the things of every day. The ordinary is accepted 
simply as the ordinary, and the special message which 
it brought with it is allowed to pass without ac- 
knowledgment. Day passes after day with its round 
of duties and privileges and cares, and we call it com- 
monplace, and know not that we might have grasped 
the very skirts of God. 

Not that we are not quick to recognize the work- 
ings of God’s hand in the lives of others. Often we 
can see the supernatural beneath the thin veil of the 
natural in others’ experiences, when we are almost 
blind to what God is doing in the same way in our 
own. When the Egyptians first heard that their 
Greek neighbors across the sea depended upon the 
rain from heaven for the watering of their country, 
instead of upon the periodical flooding of some great 
river like their own Nile, they said at once that the 
Greeks must wait directly upon God for water, and 
that if that great hope failed woeful would be their 
strait. To them the annual inundation was the cus- 
tomary and commonplace, and rain was a rare thing, 
the direct gift of the gods. The Greeks, on the other 
hand, would have been more likely to recognize the 
direct working of divine power in the mysterious 
phenomena of the Nile than in the rain-storms which 
filled their mountain torrents and watered their fields. 
So in the common life of to-day many a Christian is 
filled with the thought that if what has been done to 
another had been done to hinself, he would not have 
failed to recognize in it the working of divine good- 
ness, while perhaps that other has the same thought 
with regard to what has been done for his envious 
neighbor. 

What we all need to realize more than we do, is 
that we live in God. He is nearer to us than we are 
to our own bodies; and is only partly hidden from 
us by the garments of thing and circumstance where. 
with he wraps himself round. We stand as near to 
him as did those Bible men and women whom we are 
liable to think of as placed above all worldly eares, 
and as enjoying in all their life the consciousness of 
the presence and approval of God. They had their 
struggles and temptations, as we have ; and some of 
them complained that they looked for God on the 
right hand and on the left, and did not see him, as 
some of us have also done. It was as hard for them 
as for us to lay hold upon the garments of God, in 
the toil and turmoil of this world’s strife, and as they 
succeeded we also may succeed. If their cry, “O 
that I knew where I might find him!” awakes an 
answering echo in our hearts, so too may their song 
of triumph when they were lifted from the depths, 
and found themselves in the secret place of the Most 
High. 

So, then, if we are looking for some special sign, or 
for some unwonted manifestation of God, in our lives, 
before we gird ourselves to the work which we have 
to do, the likelihood is that we shall be disappointed. 
God's ordinary messengers are ordinary messengers. 
It is true that God sometimes works special wonders 
for his people, at which whole nations may marvel, as 





at the passage of Israel through Jordan, but the 








course of his ordinary providence has to do with the 
daily miracles which we call the commonplace. Every 
life has miracle enough if only we pierce beneath the 


surface of things; and every day has its wonders of 


preserving and redeeming grace. In these wise days 
we smile at the medisval tales wherein Christ appeared 
in the guise of some ordinary beggar, and craved an 
alms from those who were called by his name,—to 
pass on unrecogwized by those who refused him aid 
in his apparent poverty, to reveal himself as the Mas- 


‘testo those who were ready to respond to the cry of 


want. But whether we smile or not, these tales are 
in essence forever true. Christ walks abroad in the 
events of to-day; and still as in the days when he 
was here in the flesh we can-give food to him in hun- 
ger, and can visit him in prison and in the chamber 
of the sick. The needs and duties of the day are the 
hem of God’s garments, through which we may clutch 
him and hold him forever fast. 

And while it is true in one sense that these gar- 
ments wherewith God clothes himself, conceal him 
from our sight, in another sense it is true that they 
reveal him to us. God as he is, we cannot see; and 
therefore he gives us the pillar of fire and of smoke, 
the still, small voice, and the miracles which are hid- 
den in the natural, as signs and symbols of himself, 
We see not the naked glory of God ; yet it shines for 
us dimly through the fire and the smoke. God asa 
spirit we cannot know; yet we have seen him asa 
spirit shining from the face of the incarnate Christ. 
We have not seen God face to face; yet we may look 
out from the cleft of the rock, and see his glory sweep 
by. To Moses was given the vision of God in the 


burning bush ; to us is given the higher privilege of 


seeing God in every bush that grows. Truly God’s 
revelation of his presence through wonder and portent 
was great; but greater is his revelation of that 
presence in the things which we do not call wonders 
or portents. 
“ Do not the gifts of sun and air 
To good and ill alike declare 
The all-compassionate Father’s care? 
“In the white soul that stooped to raise 
The lost one from her evil ways 
Thou saw’st the Christ whom angels praise. 
‘“* A bodiless Divinity, 
A still small Voice that spake to thee, 
Was the Holy Spirit’s mystery. 
‘ Revealed in love and sacrifice, 
The Holiest- passed before thine eyes 
One and the same in threefold guise.” 


Daily we touch the garments of God, whether we 
know it or not. What we need is a heart enlightened 
by the knowledge of God and an eye that is willing 
to look through the deeds of daily life to the God 
behind them, if we would pierce through that which 
seems, to that which is. God is not far from any one 
of us. What we call the ordinary and the common- 
place are the garments which reveal his presence ; and 
we may reach through them to Him who is revealed 
in them, to cling forever to God himself. Thus to 


recognize his presence, and thus to cling, is the sure 


privilege of every child of God. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


The question of suitable maps for a Sunday-school 
room is continually recurring. Each new series of les- 


sons in the International course brings it up again with 


fresh prominence. The chief difficulty seems to be in 
the way of finding one map which shall answer all pur- 


poses equally well—like the much desired “ pocket Bible 


with large print.” A pastor from Michigan now writes: 


This is a mission church, but we have raised $10.00 to pur- 
chase a Sunday-school map, and want the best for the money. 
What would you recommend? It seems to me that every school 
need two maps: one of Palestine, and the other of Bible Lands. 


A word of advice would be very thankfully received. 


Every school would do well to have, if practicable, at 
least four maps: a map of Palestine; a map of the 
Sinaitic Peninsula and its surroundings; a map of the 
region of Paul’s journeyings; and a map of Bible Lands 
And it would be still better to have two 
maps of Palestine,—one for the Old Testament period, 

& 


as a whole. 


the other for the New. Such maps can be obtained, 
separately, at prices varying from $1.50 to $12.00 each. 
Almost any of the larger denominational or union pub- 
lishing houses can supply them as ordered. But there 
is a map published by Stanford, of London, some seven 
feet square, comprising within its borders all five of the 
maps above named, with some smaller ones added. It 
can be obtained, at about $10.00, through J. L. Smith, 
| of 27 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. The best wall 
| maps ot Palestine and of Western Asia, for Sunday- 
| school purposes, are published by the University Pub- 
| lishing Company, Oxford, Ohio; the first named at 
$12.00, the other at $5.00. 





How easy it is to find or to make difficulties in the 
way of accepting the Bible narrative as accurate, con- 
sistent, and truthful! How many apparent difficulties 
of this sort vanish in the light of candid and careful 
study! When scoffers raise these difficulties, there is no 
use trying to make an obscure thing plain; for those 
who love darkness rather than light can have darkness 
by simply shutting their eyes again, however many 
times those eyes may be pried open. But when an hon- 
est Bible student is confused over such difficulties, there 
is sometimes a gain in illustrating to him, and to others 
through him, the small ground there is for objections 
which at first seem to be insuperable. Let us take for 
example, the case of a Minnesota clergyman, who 
writes : . 


In your issue of December 8, Professor T. W. Coit gives an 
article on ‘‘The Witch of Endor,” in which he asserts that 
Samuel actually appeared at the ti.xe when Saul consulted the 
witch. IfSamuel did appear and make the statement, “To- 
morrow shalt thou and thy sons be with me,” he evidently stated 
an untruth; for, from what appears in subsequent chapters, we 
find that the battle did not come on the next day, and hence 
Saul did not die the next day. After the time of the interview 
with the witch, the Philistines left Shunem and withdrew to 
Aphek, where was a review of the army, a council of war in 
which David and his men were rejected and sent back.to 
Ziklag. Meantime the army of Saul moved to the valley of 
Jezreel and encamped there. I do not know how long after 
Saul’s interview with the witch, before the battle, but it seems 
impossible for Saul to have traveled twenty miles back to 
Gilboa, and to have moved his army to Jezreel, and for the 
Philistines to do all they are said to have done, and then drive 
the Israelites back to Gilboa in one day. Saul did not die 
“to-morrow.” Samuel either died, or Samuel did not appear. 


Well, now that seems to make out quite a case against 
the Bible story, or against the apparition of Samuel ; to 
say nothing of good Professor Coit—who would .never \ 
think of asking acceptance for any statement of his that 
should be found in conflict with the Bible narrative. 
But what is there on which to base all this claim of dis- 
crepancies? The Bible narrative does not. show “ that 
the battle did not come on the next day,” hence that 
“Saul did not die the next day” after the appearance 
and declaration of Samuel. Our Minnesota pastor has 
simply been misled by the fact that, in accordance with 
a very frequent method of both the Old Testament and 
the New, the narrative in the last four chapters of thee 
First Book of Samuel is broken up by the intermingling 
of two distinct lines of record: that which tells of the 
course of the Philistines and of David; and that which 
tells of the course of Saul and the Israelites. It is easy 
to see where the one story is interrupted for the other, 
and where it is resumed again. In this way, the men- 
tion of the “ council of war in which David and his 
men were rejected,” which finds a place after the inter- 
view of Saul with the witch of Endor, has obvious. 
reference to an earlier date when the Philistines were 
way westward at Aphek. David did not come to 
Shunem; nor did the Philistines withdraw from Shu- 
nem, and return to Aphek before the battle. And as to 
the supposed difficulty of Saul’s journeying “twenty 
miles back to Gilboa,” and moving “his army to 
Jezreel,” within “one day,” that grows out of a miscon- 
ception of the geography of that region. An army that 
was at Jezreel would be likely to have its flanks at Gil- 
boa and at Endor; for these three points are all with- 
in ten miles—at the extremest reach. A few hours 
would have sufficed to go from one extremity of the 
lines to the other. So, in fact, if Samuel did appear to 
Saul as the text seems to indicate, and as Dr. Coit 
affirmed, and if he did say that Saul and his sons 
should be with him in the place of the dead, the Bible 
record would seem to show that Samuel told the exact 
truth, since Saul and his sons did die the next day, and 
this without the need of any extra effort on their part 
to come up to Samuel’s appointment. And so it would 
prove with most of the claimed discrepancies in the 
Bible narrations, if only the text be closely examined 
and fairly dealt with. 
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A HYMN AT SEA. 
BY HEZEKIAN BUTTERWORTH. 


My God! on seas of storm and calm, * 
I pass the ocean o’er, 

And sing to thee my thankful psalm, 
Each evening nearer shore. 


Thine is the storm, thine is the calm, 
Wherever I may be. 
And nothing shall my soul alarm 


Upon the silent sea. . 


When day declines, and thoughts of death 
Come o’er me like a dream, 

I dip my golden cup of faith 
In life’s celestial stream. 


I have an everlasting home, 
Or be it near or far ; 

My Lord is mine, whate’er may come,— 
He is my Polar star. 


A voyager o’er a restless sea, 
I pass to ports divine, 

I know bright shores, all waiting me, 
Beyond the horizon line. 


I know, for in the calm of prayer, 
I’ve seen the fair skies glow, 

And felt, through life’s reluctant air, 
Immortal breezes blow. 

And often, as my spirit sings, 
As calms succeed the gales, 

Fair birds, with sunshine on their wings, 
Drift past the restful sails. 


Where’er the sail anay fall or rise, 
Whate’er the sky above, 

I’m nearer to the paradise 
And fountains of thy love. 


Enough, it is enough to know, 
I see thy light divine, 

And wheresoe’er my steps may go, 
My Saviour, he is mine. 


Thine is the storm, thine is the calm, 
Wherever I may be, 

And nothing shall my seul alarm 
Upon the silent sea. 





LIVING IN THE LIGHT OF GOD. 
BY PROFESSOR ROBERT FLINT, D.D. 


It is very desirable that Christians should realize both 
what they have been and what they are,—both the degra- 
dation and disadvantages of the condition from which 
they have been delivered, and the dignity and privi- 
leges of the condition into which they have been called. 

Two conditions of life are compassed in God’s Word, 
the one as “darkness” and the other as “ marvelous 
light.” Perhaps it may help in some degree to give 
vividness to this thought, to recall fora moment an inci- 
dent in the history of Israel in Egypt. One of the 
plagues sent on the Egyptians—the last but one, and 
probably the severest except the last—was “a darkness 
which might be felt.” When Moses, as divinely 
instructed, stretched forth his hand towards heaven, 
there was, we read, “a thick darkness in all the land of 
Egypt three days; they knew not one another, neither 
rose any from his place for three days; but all the chil- 
dren of Israel had light in their dwellings.” It is 
impossible, otherwise than most imperfectly, to conceive 
the horrors of the situation in which the Egyptians wer 
during these three days of darkness ; if, indeed, days may 
be spoken of in what was one long, unbroken, awfy! 
night. In vain they longed and looked, as hour after 
hour passed painfully and slowly along, for the faintest 
indication of a dawn; it was a brooding darkness, so 
thick as to be felt, which rested on them, and it could 
not be dispelled. No man could see his neighbor, o1 
trust himself to move. The sounds of busy work, oi 
social intercourse, of mirth and gladness, were hushed. 
It was a nation of the blind, where each man crouched 
down, silent terror in his heart, lest some unseen, un- 
earthly, inevitable destruction should come upon hin, 
and upon all that was dear to him. 

“But the Israelites had light in their dwellings,”— 
sweet, beautiful, blessed light. While the proud Egyp- 
tians sat bowed down in utter dismay, their judgments 
paralyzvd, but their imaginations, awake and active, 
peopling the surrounding darkness with hideous shapes 
and ap)alling evils, the sun ceased not to shine, clear and 
gladsome, into the houses of the victims of their oppres- 
sion as at former times. During these three days, mas- 
ters and slaves changed their conditions. The slaves 
were the only freemen. The masters were slaves, 
imprisoned in their own houses, bound in chains of 





darkness. The humblest hut of am Israelite wad far 
preferable to the palace of Pharaoh. 

All this is a figure of what still exists. There are 
everywhere two peoples dwelling side by side, one of 
which is enshrouded in a darkness deeper and more dis- 
mal than that which lay upon the Egyptians, while the 
other is enjoying « far more clear and pleasant light 


only excludes from a perception of some of the works of 
| God and from enjoyment of some of his gifts; spiritual 
' blindness deprives us of the perception and enjoyment 
| of God himself and of all living insight into his ways 
| and dispensations. Morn and eve, land and sea and sky, 
| can show us nothing to compare with the excellency of 

God himself and the glory of Jesus Christ. God can 


than that which was in the dwellings of the Israelites. | easily and richly compensate a man for the want of 


There are two conditions of life which divide between 
them all human society,—a state of nature and a state of 
grace,—a state into which all men are born, and a state 
into which some men are called,—and thes: two states 
are as opposite as night and day, and are ai alogous to 
night and day; for the former is fitly symbolized by out- 
ward darkness, and the latter by outward light. God’s 
people know both conditions; for they have been deliv- 
ered out of the one and’ brought into the other. 

The state out of which they have been delivered is 
described as darkness. There is an inward and spiritual 
darkness of which outward and physica! darkness is an 
image or figure. To be involved in this darkness is not 
an exceptional misfortune, but the common lot of man. 
The world lieth in darkness. By nature we are in dark- 
ness, for there is darkness in our natures; a darkness 
which hates the light, and turns away from it, and 
abides in itself, although the light may be shining all 
around it. This darkness extends tothe whole spiritual 
nature, and affects its perceptions, sentiments, and actions, 
after the manner that physical darkness affects the senses, 
sensations, and motions of the body. ‘7 

It broods, for example, over and within his intellect. 
It hides from him, in consequence, one vast region of 
most important truth. It does not allow him to attain 
the very best and highest kind of knowledge. Physical 
darkness shuts the mind off, to a large extent, from 
acquaintance with the outward world; deprives it of all 
the information which the eye can gather for it from the 
varieties, shades, and contrasts of color; and, in a word, 
blots out, as regards it, all the visible distinctions of 
things. If involved in this darkness, a man may be in 
the midst of the fairest landscape, or before the most 
beautiful picture or the most magnificent palace; but 
they must be to him as if they were not, and he might as 
well be surrounded by the meanest and least attractive 
objects. In like manner spiritual darkness shuts the 
mind off from acquaintance with tha eternal world, 
deprives it of all the information which may be obtained 
through the vision of faith, and leaves it in ignorance of 
the reality and character, the truth and beauty, of 
Divine things. Physical darkness and spiritual dark- 
ness alike imply, as regards the intellect, a loss of pre- 
cious knowledge and a lamentable heritage of ignorance, 

And, obviously, it makes in this respect no difference 
whether the darkness arise from want of light without, 
or from want of vision within. The darkness of blackest 
midnight is not deeper than is the darkness of absolute 
blindness even at noonday. Spiritual darkness is, of 
course, the darkness of blindness, for there is abundant 
spiritual light around us as certainly as there is physical 
light which does not cease to shine on those who are 
bodily blind. “God is light,’ and a light ever mani- 
festing itself, for “in him there is no darkness at all.” 
Christ is “ the light of the world,” “ the light of life”’— 
the glory of the light and life of the Father—and the orb 
of day may more reasonably be supposed to withhold its 
rays than He to refrain for an instant from displaying 
the effulgence of truth, righteousness, and love. But, 
none the less, the merely natural man —the unbelieving 
and unredeemed man—* walketh in darkness, and know- 
sth not whither he goeth, because that darkness hath 
dlinded his eyes.” 

Nor is this want of spiritual perception, this spiritual 
blindness, aslight misfortune. There can be none greater. 
We pity the physically blind, and very justly. Who 
van estimate the greatness of their logs? To them the 
vlushing beauty ef dawn and the golden glories of sun- 
set, the calm serenity of an azure sky and the magnifi 
cence of a starry firmament, the endless variety of form 
and tintin the floating clouds and the grandeur of the 
villowy ocean, are alike unknown and inconceivable. 


{n vain for them has the earth been robed with loveli- | 


ness, the flowers painted in brightest hues, and the 
woods decked in richest green. They cannot behold the 
ountenances of these whom they love, or rejoice in the 


sparkle of an eye beaming with tenderness, or be glad- 


dened by a face lit up with smiles :— 
“ Not to them returns 
Day and the sweet approach of even or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 
Or foeks or herds or human face divine.” 


knowledge of anything finite; but what compensation 

can there be for the want of knowledge of his own per- 

fections, and especially of his love and grace in Jesus 
| Christ, when that knowledge is the highest good, true 
| and eternal life? Spiritual blindness is the most awful 
| blindness,—blindness as to what is alone essential, and 
as to all that is easential,—blindness which involves loss 
of the truth, the light, the life, of the soul,—the loss of 
the soul itself. 

The darkness of which the Scripture speaks rests, 
however, not merely on the intellect of man. It extends 
also to his will, and affects his whole moral life and con- 
duct. It involves moral as well as intellectual blind-' 
ness—wickedness not less than ignorance. Darkness 
and wickedness are frequently and most naturally asso- 
ciated. The power and kingdom of darkness is the 
power and kingdom of the wicked one. Deeds of dark- 
ness are deeds of evil. The thief, the murderer, all who 
go about to perpetrate acts which would bring down 
upon their heads the censure, the justice, the vengeance, 
of society, seek to conceal their crimes under the cover 
of night. They love the darkness and hate the light 
because their deeds are evil. 

In the life of every man who has not been brought to 
apprehend and appreciate God’s marvelous light, there 
is far more than enough to justify this association of 
darkness, not only with ignorance and error, but with 
guilt and sin. For one thing this darkness, implying 
as it does love of the darkness, aversion to the light, is 
not only a source or cause'of sin, but itself a grievous 
sin. Whatever natural virtues we may have, and how- 
ever unimpeachable may be our outward conduct, to 
have no susceptibility to the light which shines from 
God, and which has been so wondrously concentrated 
and manifested to usin Jesus Christ,—the light of abso- 
lute purity, holiness, love,—nay, to shrink away from 
this light with the feeling that it would be painful and 
offensive to us, is surely a state of mind which is its own 
condemnation, which carries with it a heavy load of 
guilt. Our rejection of this light can only mean that 
while it is pure we are impure, that while it is holy we 
are depraved, that while it is divine love, in us there 
rules selfish and carnal passion; and, in short, that, 
through perversity of heart, we will not recognize God 
to be what he is, or acknowledge his claims to our admi- 
ration, gratitude, and service. 

This darkness is itself sin. Butit also both calls forth 
and shelters all other sin. The spiritual light which 
has its source in God is the only true moral light. Let 
it shine into the soul, and all dark thoughts, dark 
designs, dark passions, must vanish before it. It will 
prove surely fatal to all that is base and vicious, As it 
gradually penetrates into and prevails in our natures, 
they will gradually become what they are meant to be,— 
holy temples where all is pure and bright, and the sense 
and joy of God’s presence, with peace and approval o¢ 
conscience, are richly realized. But where spiritua) 
darkness reigns, where the light of God is jealously 
shut out, foul things are encouraged to enter and to 
abide, the evil in us is not only unchecked but fostered, 
and every passion which prompts to wicked action is 
allowed a most dangerous advantage. Spiritual dark- 
ness thus tends to spread and deepen into uttermost 
moral darkness and corruption. Hence it is that so 
many a human soul resembles nota holy temple fair and 
full of light, but one dark, desecrated, and foul, haunted 
by birds of prey and of the night, where the wild beast 
crouches and the loathsome reptile crawls. Oh, the 
sweet and pure yet powerful light of God can alone 
destroy the monstrous things our own dark natures 
breed ! 

And while the darkness of man’s merely natural estate 
is, as regards the intellect, ignorance and blindness, 
and, as regards the will and moral life, guilt and gin, ag 
regards our emotional nature and those wants and 
desires which aim at happiness, it is disappointment and 
misery. Light and enjoyment are always associated. 
Darkness and sadness are as naturally conjoined. It is 
pleasant to the eyes to behold the light of the sun. The 
light is a gladsome thing. When after hours of gloom 
and darkness the light suddenly breaks forth, ciearing 
off mist and shadow, and making the earth bright and 
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Yet the spiritually blind are far fitter objects of our pity. | smiling, a thrill of joy pervades all animated nature, 
(heirs is a much greater calamity. Physic sl blindness | But gladness seems to shrink away in proportion as light 
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is withdrawn, The happy rejoice in the light, but the 
sorrowtul seek to be in darkness, Night is the season 


of terrors, of dismal thoughts, of melancholy fancies, of 
gloomy torebodings. Here, too, outward darkness is a 
symbol of the inward, So long as a man is in the spir- 


‘tual darkness of hie natural state—so long as he is not 
cheered and gladdened by the light of a reconciled God 
and Faiher—he cannot be happy. God has so made 
each human heart that it can only find true satisfaction 
in himself, and when it lives consciously under the light 
of his approval. Man may have pleasures, gratifica- 
tions without number, while still in the darkness of 
alienation. The grossest savage has his pleasures; the 
jowest sensualist his gratifications, But such pleasures 


and gratifications are apples of Sodom, grapes of Go- | 


morral, fair only to the carnal eye, diseased with sin, 
but bitterness and ashes in the mouth. Happiness must 
be something permanent, real, and elevating, not some- 
thing fleeting, delusive, and degrading; and it is only 
this true happiness which, I say, cannot be had where 
God is ignored, where the light of his presence is not 
recognized, and the blessings of it felt. 

Look now at the marvelous light into which Chris- 
tians are called, For darkness and light are contraries, 
and therefore not only cannot be understood except as 
contrasted, but whatever is truly said about either im- 
plies something about the other. Therefore, as that 
darkness is in one respect ignorance and error, in 
another, sin and unrighteousness, and in yet another, 
disquiet and unhappiness; so may we conclude that the 
“light” mu t be knowledge and truth in the intellect, 
obedience and holiness in the moral life, and joy and 
happiness in the heart. That God is light—that Christ 
js light—that the life of religion is essentially one of 
light—is a fundamental and ever-recurring idea of Chris- 
tianity. , 

In the state of light the soul sees and feels and judges 
very differently from what it did in the state of darkness, 
just because it sees, feels, and judges in the light which 
is from God, and therefore with reference to God and in 
conformity with the real truth of things. Often what 
had before seemed repulsive becomes lovely; what 
seemed mean, honorable; or what was pleasing and in- 
different, is seen to be loathsome. The beauty of holi- 
nessa and the deformity of sin are now revealed in their 
true colors. Moral and spiritual objects which before 
were undefined and indistinct are now seen clearly and 
jn their true proportions. Things which through the 
mists of sin were magnified, distorted, and confused, fall 
at once into their natural position and appear in their 
real size. Yea,in the state of light the soul can see 
that to which it was previously quite blind. The 
prophet’s servant imagined that his master and himself 
were left alone, but when his eyes were opened he saw 
the mountain to be filled with chariots and horses of 
fire. As great a wonder is often wrought in our own 
days. A man is living among us seeing nothing beyond 
a contracted circle of earth and earthly interests—think- 
ing, perhaps, that few care for him, and that he needs to 
look to no one but himself,—that he is isolated and 
alone or almost so,—but the Spirit touches him, the 
scales fall from his eyes, the curtain is withdrawn from 
the spiritual world, and the intense light of divine truth, 
with gradual dawn or sudden flash, lights up the amphi- 
theatre by which he is surrounded, and he beholds that 
he is in the midst of eternities,—at once a spectacle to, 
and a spectator of, another and grander universe. 

“ Marvelous light ”—so it is called in the First Epistle 
of Peter, and beautifully and appropriately is it called. 
It is marvelous in its source. “ His marvelous light.” 
The marvelous light of him who is called the Father of 
Lights. His in a peculiar sense, although all other 
light, whether physical or mental, be also from him—his 
because above and beyond nature, coming from no 
earthly luminary but directly from himself, specially 
revealed through his Son Jesus Christ, conveyed to the 
soul by the divine agency of his own spirit, freely given, 
given to whom in his wisdom he will, so given that 
many & poor uneducated man can see what the wise and 
learned of this world areblind to. It is marvelous, too, 
as appearing after such darkness. The common light 
of the world is very marvelous, although owing to its 
commonness we seldom think how marve!sus it is, but 
a prisoner coming from long confinement in a dark 
dungeon, or a blind man restored to sight, will not fail to 
appreciate it aright. It is those who have just been 
brought out of the darkness of the state of nature into 
the light of the state of grace, who feel most vividly how 

marvelous the light of the latter is, It is marvelous also 
in ite own nature; marvelous for its exquisite beauty 
and pleasantness; marvelous because it is so pure and 
pouctrating, revealing to men sins and shortcomings in 


their own hearts of which the light of nature awakens | 
no suspicion and causing evil of all kinds, even the most 
secret and subtle, to be seen in their real hatefulness; 
marvelous in the extent and worth of its disclosures, in | 
rendering clear and intelligible to us the wonders of 
redemption, and marvelous in its power of diffusing life 
and happiness. And it is marvelous exceedingly in its | 
issues, For it is the light of grace which, shining more | 
and more unto the perfect day, ends in the light of | 
heavenly glory. 

| And according to the teaching of the same apostle: 

| those who have passed from the darkness to the marvel- | 


ous light are bound “to show forth the praises””—or, as | 
may be more accurately rendered—" the excellencies””— 
of him to whom the change is due. They have not 
worked their own way out of the darkness into the light. 
They have not delivered themselves. But God has 
taken compassion on them. He has called them with a 
mighty and efficacious call, He has called them by the 
revelation of his Son and the operation of his Spirit. He 
has scattered the darkness for them. He has said as on 
creation’s morn, “ Let there be light,” and light has 
been. ‘“ For God who commanded the light to shine 
out of darkness hath shined in our hearts, to give the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ.” 

It is the reasonable service of those thus called—and 
the very design of their calling—that they should show 
forth the excellencies of him who hath called them. 
The final end of redemption, as of creation, is to show 
forth the glory of God. It becomes every rational crea- 
ture, and it becomes still more every partaker of redemp- 
tion to accept and act on this truth. What does doing 
so imply? Clearly this at least, that we are not ashamed 
to honor his name or defend his cause with our lips; 
that we are willing to declare his perfections through 
speech when we can do so; that whenever a word in 
season tending to exalt the character or justify the ways 
of God can be uttered by us with good effect, we are 
ready and glad to utter it. But not less certainly it 
means also that whatever excellence of nature or grace 
God has imparted to us, we should so use them as that 
glory may redound to the Giver, and that the wealth of 
his excellencies may be seen in the richness of his loans 
tous. It implies that we consecrate our talents to his 
service ; that we dedicate to him our reasons, imagina- 
tions, affections, wills, and strive to render and keep 
them as worthy of him as we can; that we seek to make 
of our whole spirits poems to his praise; that we so 
labor to amend all that is amiss and to cultivate all that 
is good in us as that the Divine Image may reappear in 
us in its beauty. Above all, to show forth the excel- 
lencies of God means to abound in holiness. A holy life 
is of all things that can be witnessed on this earth the 
one that most displays the glory of God. It is there 
that his highest perfections are exhibited and vindi. 
cated. The Father of Lights is best glorified when 
those whom he has called into his marvelous light walk 
and work as children of the light. 

Let us live, then, as ever in God’s sight, looking to 
him for light and guidance in all things; and remember- 
ing that his eye is upon us, and that every deed of dark- 
ness is hateful to him. Whatever in the world shuts out 
from us the vision of God, hiding his perfections and 
claims, must be resolutely renounced,—whatever within 
us tends to dim our view of his truth, beauty, and holi- 
ness, must be resolutely cast out,—for only in seeing 
him have we the light in which to live is blessedness. 


Edinburgh University, Scotland. 





SURREPTITIOUS SELFISHNESS, 
BY THE REV. C. W. HUNTINGTON, 


Gross selfishness is comparatively easy of discovery 
and expulsion. It occupies so much of one’s self that it 
cannot escape detection. It is like an army in the ene- 
my’s country, which does not attempt concealment, 
but invites attack. In the effort to subdue it, there 
is a clear field for action; the weapons can be wielded 
without hindrance, directly against the foe. The battle 
over and won, a great sense of triumph follows, along 
with a feeling of future security. 

There is a subtler form of selfishness, in some respects 
more dangerous than that which is thus pronounced. 
It often comes in when the other is driven out. It 
comes in by stealth. It takes refuge beneath the cloak 
of generosity. It springs up silently, imperceptibly, 


within the spacious chambers of earnest devotion. It 
is so small, so unobtrusive, and there is withal such a 
certainty of the pure and generous purpose in the main, 
that it is unobserved by the one into whose heart it has 








stolen, It is cowardly, for it sails under false colors: 


ite light is borrowed—or rather pilfered—from the lustre 
of the predominant love. It is to be feared because 
unrecognized and because of the venom of its tongue. 
Sadly is it to be deplored when one whose absorbing in- 
tent is Christian harbors this deceptive guest. It mars 
the beauty of character ; itsulliesthe purity of purpose ; it 
clogs successful endeavor. Yetsuch is its elusive nature, 
that, if one searches for it within himself, he will not 
find it ; he says it is not there. Others may, or may not, 
recognize it in the distinctness of its malicious self; but 
they must feel the chilling influence of its presence. It 


| works harm none the less surely because covertly and 


indirectly. The evil it does accomplish is doubly per- 
nicious because concealed in intended good. Many 
a one wonders why his earnest efforts for good are 
unproductive. It may be that this insidious foe lurks 
within, and has thrown a dart into the purpose of love- 

There is ample scope for the exercise of this secret 
selfishness in all phases of activity. It often manifests 
itself in religious controversy. Words then spoken in 
defense of truth which one thinks assailed, will some- 
times carry with them an unperceived flavor of ill-will, 
of discourtesy, of unjust imputation. Accused of dis- 
playing an un-Christian spirit, the champion of truth, 
in surprise, warmly repels the charge, and affirms an 
untainted motive; while possibly the self-justification 
itself does not end without an ungenerous fling at the 
opponent, so stealthily has the film of selfishness been 
spread over his eyes. The signally harmful effects of 
religious discussion, conducted on either side in such spirit, 
are too palpable to needremark. Jeremiah cries that the 
heart is deceitful above all things, The general expe- 
rience of men attests the justice of the statement. Yet 
one cannot but wish an exception might obtain in the 
instance of those who, by pen or voice, take conspicuous 
place as contestants for God’s eternal truth. 





OUR REVIVAL. 


BY FRANCES J. DYER. 


It started in Sunday-school, and with a single pupil. 
Coming from that service one Lord’s Day afternoon, John 
Maxwell remarked to a friend: 

“ This is the last time I’m ever going into the Bible class. 
You never heard such twaddle as old Deacon Bates 
talked there to-day. He’sstupid enough in prayer-meet- 
ing, but in the réle of Bible teacher he’s a donkey!” 

Now, John was a good fellow and a Christian. He 
did not mean half as bad as he said, and was sorry 
enough afterwards for his careless and uncharitable criti- 
cism of the worthy deacon. He belonged to the older 
class of young men who sometimes feel a little above 
attending Sunday-school, but from early youth he had 
taken pride in being a constant pupil there. He was 
fortunate, or unfortunate, in having had for his teacher 
a man who was a ripe scholar and a rare instructor, as 
well as a devoted Christian. John knew what good 
teaching was. He had been admirably trained in the 
Scriptures, and this, of course, was an unmixed bless_ 
ing; but when the teacher removed to a distant State, 
and the class was broken up by other changes, some of 
its members unconsciously became a source of real trial 
to the superintendent. Those who did not take classes 
found no place to suit them. Every teacher was tried 
by the standard of the former one, and, falling below 
him, a spirit of criticism was fostered among the mal- 
contents. Its influence was felt in the school. Not 
that the young men were at all rude, only it came to be 
understood that none except a superior person should 
presume to teach them, and that person was not found. 

John attached himself to the Bible class, but Deacon 
Bates’s slow way of presenting truth seems not to have 
been to the liking of this ardent young disciple, who 
was a veritable Peter in zeal and indiscretion. On this 
particular afternoon he went away quite resolved that 
the time spent in the class-room could be devoted more 
profitably to private study of God’s Word. Burning with 
this righteous determination he began to pore over the 
Epistle to the Romans, and presently came to the words, 
“ For even Christ pleased not himself.” The text lingered 
in his memory; it haunted him through the week; it thrust 
itself upon his consciousness when he tried to study, the 
next Sunday, in the retirement of hisown room. Some- 
how the Holy Spirit seemed to apply the words to his soul 
in but one way, and that in connection with the despised 
Bible class. He saw his selfishness in aiming to make the 
service an occasion of personal enjoyment, rather than 
a means of showing loyalty to his divine Master. The 
more he thoughtand prayed about it, the meaner his 
motives appeared, and with characteristic manliness he 
turned square about. In the warmth of penitent feel. 
ing awakened, he even wished that the Deacon’s teach- 
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ing might grow more “stale, flat, and unprofitable;” he 
longed for the hour to be increasingly tedious each week 
if thereby he could show his willingness to be like Jesus 
in pleasing not himself. 

The emotion crystalized into action. The text be- 
came s0 inwrought into his own experience that he could 
not help talking about it to the other members of the 
old class. Heshared with them the new wealth of joy 
and peace which enriched his life by a hearty surrender 
of his preferences in what seemed a very small matter, 
With two and afterwards three others, he formed a lit- 
tle prayer-meeting to ask for a special blessing upon the 
school that winter. They pledged God and each other 
to render any service that might be asked of them. The 
superintendent was puzzled, but none the less gratified, 
at their readiness to act as substitutes for absent teach- 
ers, to help in the concerts, to fill any kind of a gap; 
and, above all, at their loyalty to a plain, uncultured, 
but godly man, whom, in despair at finding a St. Paul, 
he had placed over them as teacher. A thoughtful spirit 
soon became manifest in some of the classes, was com- 
municated to others, and the blessed quickening is now 
being felt throughout the church. Istherea John Max- 
well in your school? 





THE DAILY INCENSE. 
BY M. MACK. 


How little, in these substantial days, do we think or 
speak of the fragrance of a Christian life; and yet who 
can take up the Word of God and not feel how this idea 
is spiritualized and its subtle influence made to praise 
him in many ways? This subtle, all-pervading, soul- 
dissolving odor, what is it? What is this ever- 
flowing something, wafting itself abroad, which science 
has never defined, and whose presence we all have felt? 
Language fails to describe it, yet weall love it. 

Take the thought to our flowers. What gives them char- 
acterand makes the violet, the humblest of flowers, so uni- 
versally sought and favored? Is it not its fragrance? And 
who that has lived with flowers but knows that pained 
feeling one has toward a beautiful flower without fra- 
rance. We miss its sweetness, and its beauty does not 
compensate us for the loss. We find in the Word oi 
God that he has made even this influence to praise and 
glorify him. Look in the temple service how the pray- 
ers of the worshipers are wafted up with the “incense,” 
mingling its odors with the very essence of the soul 
itself. Again in the Song of Songs how its rich influ- 
ence is used to symbolize the “ Beloved,” where he is 
spoken of as the “ clusters of camphire” as “ towers of per- 
fume,’’ his name as an “ ointment poured forth.” He 
is the rose of Sharon, the lily of the valley. And we 
find it was no foreign idea to the apostle when he urges 
us to give our “ lives as a sacrifice and a sweet-smelling 
savor unto God.” 

And is that not the teaching for us? By a life of 
unselfishness and consecration to exhale a perfume 
which shall by its pervading power speak for Christ 
where words cannot. To this we all should strive, and 
with the watering that comes from above, the Master 
will claim us in that day “asthe branch of my planting, 
the work of my hands, that J may be glorified.” 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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“QLE PHARO.” 
BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 





Miss Wilson sat before her Sunday-school class, tired, 
discouraged, and fairly at her wits’ end. She had given 
up the lesson in desperation, and for ten minutes had 
been talking against time, and longing for the stroke of 
the bell that should put an end to her torment. She 
had been so sure of her lesson, so full of interest in it 
herself, that she had looked forward eagerly to the pleas- 
ure of teaching it, but not a breath of response could 
she arouse in her class. It seemed as if the very spirit 
of mischief and defiance had seized them. They gig- 
gled; they laughed outright; they pinched each other ; 
they dropped marbles on the floor, and scrambled for 
them pell-mell; they made such droll criticisms upon 
the blackboard illustration that Miss Wilson herself 
was inwardly convulsed, especially as her artistic soul 
agsured her they were not inappropriate or unjust. She 
had no need to look far for the mainspring of al! the 
disturbance. Each one of the six street gamins was a 
host in himself; but the leader of the combined hosts 
was a little colored boy, whose great pathetic eyes 
looked as innocent of mischief as a young calfs, His 





air of deference and his wonderfully musical voice had 
won her confidence at the outset,and she was slow to 
discover his failings until they were past overlooking. 

King Solomon Jones, his name stood upon the class 
register; and he never failed to put on his most injured 
look at any failure on her part to give him his 
royal title at roll-call. Miss Wilson was not blind— 
King Solomon had promulgated the opinion that she 
could “see with her y’ears,” and while she talked ear- 
nestly to Conny Burns of Stephen’s forgiving spirit 
towards his murderers, she knew very well that Solomon 
was busily engaged in fastening a string to the hair of a 
little girl in the next class. He accomplished the feat, 
but not a muscle of his face moved when Miss Wilson 
quietly reached across, and, removing the string, handed 
it to him. “Shoh, Miss Wilson,” he said innocently. 
“What'd I want that gal’s har’ strings?” and at that 
instant the bell rang. 

“What shall Ido?” thought the perplexed teacher. 
“T am not teaching them one thing, or doing them any 
good. Somebody else will have to try them.” 

But as she was gathering up her books to go home, 
some one touched her arm. There stood King Solomon 
Jones, for the first time in his life showing signs o! 
embarrassment, and exploring a crack in the floor with 
his bare toes as he said: 

“Miss Wilson, I wish’t you’d go and see Ole Pharo; 
he’s powerful sick.” 

“Old Pharo,” repeated Miss Wilson. 

Solomon nodded. 

“That’s where I live. My mammy sold me to him 
for whiskey. She owed him a heap, and he said he’d 
take me to run arrants. Laws, l’s gwine run so fur on¢ 
these yer days he’ll never set eyes on me no mo’.” 

“ But where does he live? ” 

“Down by Martin’s, behind the Brewery; it’s a low- 
down place, but you needn’t be feared in the daytime, 
and long o’ me.” 

“T’ll ask Mr. Newcome,” said Miss Wilson, hesitat- 
ingly. 

“He’s no good,” said the boy impatiently. “Old 
Pharo won’t take none of his sass. Shoh, Miss, I didn’ 
reckon you'd be afeared, no more’n Stephen was.” 

“T’ll go,” said Miss Wilson instantly ; and go she did 
with a prayer for help and guidance, 

“This man’s name cannot really be Old Pharo,” sh 
said to Solomon. 

“Ought to be,” answered the boy. “My sakes! them 
chillen of Egypt had a mighty easy time ‘long of th 
trouble I’ve seen with that ar’ ole trash. His name is 
Tien Conover, reads that way over the do’; but I’ve called 
him Ole Pharo ever sence you told us about him. My, 
but didn’t Moses plague him good! Wish’t I was Moses.’ 

“Then what are you taking me down there for?” 

“Well, you see he’s powerful sick, and I yeard the 
men say he wouldn’t las’ much longer. That’s what 
made me so tickle this mornin’, 
fellers cut up so, Miss Wilson.” 

Solomon looked at his teacher with a confiding air, 
and was a good deal disturbed when she said, 

“T know it very well; you are usually the one who 
makes trouble; but is it possible you were glad that 
this poor man was going to die?” 

“T reckon you’d be glad, if your mammy sold yer for 
whiskey. Goin’ on three years an’ ye never had enough 
to eat, or went to sleep a night without alickin’. Why, 
Miss Mary, you just ought to see my back! ain’t a spot 
left big enough to make the track of a whip on. 
I’m glad; anybody’d be glad.” 

“But what do you want me to do?” persisted Miss 
Wilson. 

“Well,” said Solomon, “when you told about Stephen 
prayin’ fer them ole murderin’ Jews, and they pluggin’ 
rocks at him till they killed him, I reckoned I might as 
well forgive Ole Pharo, seein’ he’s goin’ to die anyhow, 
and he never really killed me yit.” 

“ And you really do forgive him?” 

“Oh yes! I'll forgive him ; but I don’t know about the 
Lord’s forgivin’ him, ’cause I yeard a woman say he 
was sure to have a mighty hard time settlin’ up with the 
Lord fer all his wickedness. An’ if you’d just ast him 
to let my ’count all go, maybe he’d let him off easier.” 

They entered a dirty alley, and a policemen who was 
half asleep on the corner came slowly sauntering after 
them, to Miss Wilson’s great relief. 

“This yer’s the place,” said Solomon, leading the 
way through a saloon where several men were drinking, 
to a low shanty in the rear. A 8latternly woman was 
trying to set the house in better order, and through the 
open door of a bedroom came a low sound of voices. 

“You can’t go in,” said the woman, wiping a chair 
for Miss Wilson ; “ the priest is with him,” 


Course 


’Twas me made them | 


They waited a moment in uneasy silence. “ Miss 
Mary,” said Solomon, “ what was it that Stephen said 
about forgivin’ ?” 

“ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge,” whispered the 
teacher. 


“That’s it: would you mind sayin’ it out for me 
good and loud.” 

“ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge ;” repeated the 
clear voice of the teacher, and then as her courage rose 
in the presence of this great extremity she added : “ God 
so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth on him shou!d not perish, but 
have everlasting life. The blood of Jesus Christ his son 
cleanseth us from al! sin.” -—- 

Presently the priest came out from the bedroom. He 
was an old man with a sorrowful face, and he bowed 
respectfully to Miss Wilson. 

“ How is he?” she asked. 

“In the hands of God, who is more wise and more 
merciful than you and I, young lady,” said the old priest 
gravely. 

“ He’s dead,” announced Solomon, looking in at the 
door. “ I’m powerful glad I let him off from my part of 
the {count.” 

The policeman escorted Miss Wilson back to the bor- 
ders of respectable society, and she went home saddened, 
yet encouraged, 

* They do listen, after all,” she said to herself, “ and 
now and then a seed does find soil enough to grow. I 
never shall despair again, if | only can remember the 
promise, ‘It shall not return unto me void, but shall 
accomplish that which I please, and prosper in the thing 
whereto I sent it.’” 








WAYS OF WORKING. 
——@ 
A NEW CLASS RECORD. 
BY J. B. PHIPPS, 
Having designed and used the following c!ass record, 
in a class with nine scholars, I find that it proves a very 


satisfactory method of keeping a complete record for 
each quarter. 
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How to make it.—Rule, asin the diagram, with red 
ink, on cardboard or ordinary letter paper. If card- 
board is used, leave a margin an inch wide before the 
column for the date. Perforate this in two or more 
places, and fasten the cards for the several quarter 
together,—thus making a complete record for a year. 

How to use it.—Under the name of each scholar are 
the columns lettered A BC and D. A is for atten- 
dance. B, for Bible study. C, for catechism. D, for 
deportment. This order may be changed to suit the 
views of the teacher. Some prefer to keep a column for 
collection, but others think it best not to make a com- 
parison of money contributed. Ten is the perfect num- 
ber. Ifa pupil isin his place at the opening of the 
school, he is marked 10. If he is tardy, he is marked 7 
or 5,—according to the time of his arrival. The lessons 
and deportment are marked in a like manner. At the 
end of the quarter, add up the columns, and the com- 
bined totals show the standing of each scholar for 
the entire three months. 

Collections. — A record of class collections may be 
kept by ruling an extra space (as for another scholar) 
with dollar and cent lines. 

It is hardly necessary to add that every teacher should 
keep a separate record of the names and residences 
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LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 


[First Quarter, 1884. | 
1, January 6.—The Conference at Jer 1 

2 January 18.~—Fearing and Doing... 

3. January 20.—The Power of the Tongue... 
4. January 27.—Living asin God's Sight. ... James 4: 7-17 
5. February 3.— Paul's Seound Missionary Journey.. Acte 15; 3-41; 16: 1-10 


Acts 15: 1-11 
owe Semmes 1: 16-27 















6, February 10.—The Conversion of Ly dit...........c0..cccceeeen ACU 16: 11-24 
7. February 17.—The Conversion of the Jailer.. ... Acts 16: 25-40 
8. February 24.—Thessalonians aud Bereans........ sseeeee Cte 19: 1-14 
G8, Maret $.—Paul at Athend.........:ccccscorcccccrsressecrscsrsooeesorsesesee Acts 17: 22-34 
10, March 9,—Pau! at Corinth... Acts 18: 1-17 
11. March 16.—The Coming of the Lord peshectpaanvessegs 1 Thess. 4; 13-18; 6: 1-4 


12. March 23.—Christian Diligence. 
18. March 30.—Review. 


LESSON IV., SUNDAY, JANUARY 27, 1884. 
Tirte: LIVING AS IN GOD'S SIGHT. 
LESSON TEXT. 

(James 4: 7-17.) 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


7, Submit yourselves therefore | 7 Be subject therefore unto God; 
to God. Resist the devil, and he | but resist the devil, and he will 
will flee from you. | 8 flee from you. Draw nigh to 

8. Draw nigh to God, and he| God, and he will draw nigh to 
will draw nigh to you. Cleanse you. Cleanse your hands, ye 
your hands, ye sinners; and purify sinners; and purify your hearts, 
your hearts, ye double-minded. 9 ye double-minded. Be afflicted, 

9. Be afflicted, and’ mourn, and | and mourn, and weep: let your 
weep: let your laughter be turned laughter be turned to mourn- 
to mourning, and your joy to ing, and your joy to heaviness. 
heaviness. | 10 Humble yourselves in the sight 

10. Humble yourselves in the | of the Lord, and he shall exalt 
sight of the Lord, and he shall you. 
lift you up. 11 Speak not one against anoth- 

11, Speak not evil one ofanother, er, brethren. He that speaketh 
brethren. He that speaketh evil againsta brother, orjudgeth his 
of his brother, and judgeth his brother, speaketh against the 
brother, speaketh evil of the law, law, and judgeth the law: but 
and judgeth the law: but if thou if thou judgest the law, thou 
judge the law, thou art not a doer art not a doer of the law, but a 
of the law, but a judge. 12 judge. One only is the lawgiver 

12, There is one lawgiver, who and judge, even he who is able 
is able to save and to destroy : who to save and to destroy : but who 
art thou that judgest another? art thou that judgest thy neigh- 

18. Go to now, ye that say, To bour? 
day or to morrow we will go into|18 Go to now, ye that say, To- 
such a city, and continue there a day or to-morrow we will go 
year, and buy and sell, and get into this city, and spend a year 
gain: there, and trade, and get gain: 

14, Whereas ye know not what | 14 whereas ye know not what 
shall be on the morrow. For what shall be on the morrow. What 
is your life? It iseven a vapour, is your life? For ye are a 
that appeareth for a little time, vapour, that appeareth for a 
and then vanisheth away. little time, and then vanisheth 

15, For that ye ought to say, If| 15 away. 1} For that ye ought to 
the Lord will, we shall live, and say, If the Lord will, we shall 
do this, or that, both live, and do this or that. 

16, But now ye rejoice in your | 16 But now ye glory in your 
boastings: all such rejoicing is | vauntings: all such glorying is 
evil. 17 evil. To him therefore that 

17. Therefore to him that know- knoweth to do good, and doeth 
eth to do good, and doeth it not, it not, to him it is sin. 
to him it is sin. 


2 Thess, 3: 1-18 











1Gr, Instead aaeeiied saying. 


LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Living according to the Gospel. 


Lesson Topic: The Obligations of Pure Religion. 


1, Obligations as to God, vs. 7-10. 
Lesson OUTLINE: 


2. Obligations as to the brethren, vs. 11, 12. 
* 


3. Obligations as to this Life, vs. 13-17. 


GoLpDEN Text: Humble yourselves in the sight of the Lord, 
and he shall lift you up.—James 4: 10. 


Dairy Home Reaprnas: 


M.-—James 4; 7-17. Living as in God's sight, 
T. —1 Peter 5: 1-11, Living watchfully. 
W.—Eph. 4: 17-32. Living uprightly. 

T, —Eph. 6: 10-20. Living boldly. 

F, —Rom. 14: 1-23. Living charitably. 

S$. —Luke 6; 27-38, Living lovingly. 
$.—Heb. 11: 1-16. Living looking ahead. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. OBLIGATIONS AS TO GOD. 

1. The Duty of Submission : 

Be subject therefore unto God. 
The Lord; let him do what seemeth him good (1 Sam, 8 ; 18). 
God is greater. . Why dost thou strive against him ? (Job 83 : 12.) 
My son, despise not the chastening of the Lord (Prov. 3: 1). 
Woe unto him that striveth with his Maker! (Isa. 45 : 9.) 
Shall we not .. . be in subjection unto the Father ? (Heb. 9) 


a 1 yourselves therefore under the mighty hand of God (1 Pet. 


i. The Duty of Resistance: 
Resist the devil, and he will flee from you, 
That no advantage may be gained over us Ned Satan (2 Cor. 2:11). 
Neither give place to the devil (Eph. 4: 
Able to stand against the wiles of the fovil (Eph. 6:11). 
Your adversary the devil . . . whom withstand (1 Pet. 5: 8, 9. 
Because ye have overcome the wicked one (1 John 2:18). 
That he might destroy the works of the devil (1 John 8: 8). 


tll, The Duty of Seeking Regeneration ; 
Cleanse your hands . . . and purify your hearts, 
Wash ye, make you clean (Isa, 1: 16), 
Wash thine heart from wickedness (Jer. 4: 14), 
Marvel not that I said . Ye must be born anew (John Bs 7). 


That the men pray . lifting up holy hands (1 Tim. 2: 8), 
Seeing ve have urified your souls in your obedience Q re 2: 
Every one that hath this ho puritieth himself Q John 8: 2 


Blessed are they that wash their robes (Rev. 22 ; 14), 





IV, The Duty of Humbieness : 
Humble yourselves in the sight of the Lord, and he shall exalt 
you. 
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received and exalted by God. 

II. OBLIGATIONS AS TO THE BRETHREN. 

1. Not to Slander Them : 

Speak not one against another, brethren. 

Thou shalt not raise a Mise port, a tod. % : 1). 

K jo tongue from evi 

He that packbiteth not ua Fi his ton 15: 

He that etre 6 oe ores tea pret. 10: 7 

Every neighbor will ‘ J imy $:4 

pays eo = say, Thou pe. fey 3 ¥ H 
hou shalt not speak ofa -7 peop: = 

None of you... as a meddler in other people's ahin a Pet. 4 


li. Not to Judge Them: 
He that . . . judgeth his brother . . . judgeth the law. 


Judge not, that ye be not judged (Matt. 7 : 1), 
And judge not, and ye shail not be judged ( (Luke 6 : 87). 

Without excuse . . . whosoever thou art that} (Rom. 2 : 1). 
Judge nothing before the time, until the Lord come (1 Gor. 4: 5). 
Being fervent in your love among yourselves (1 Pet. 4 : 8). 


Ii. Not to Assume God’s Authority over Them: 
Only one is... judge... Who art thou that judgest f 


oe net the ju iy dare oe > ht? ee of rth + ¥ =) 
Shall any teach God know judgeth 

The ki z om is the Lord's: and he ts ~ governor (hn, 22: 

He isa that judgeth in the earth (Psa 

God standeth . he Uy 2 gh among the ta: @ 82: 1). 

For God is udge himself 


And to God the judge of al tite: i: 28). 


1. If you have nothing good to say about a brother, say nothing 
atall about him, unless you haveaelear duty of doing otherwise. 

2. If you cannot judge a brother charitably, do notjucge him at all. 

3. —— aspire to be a critic of others, first place yourself beyond 

ticism. 

4. It is better to do the law than merely to defend it. 
own salvation before xe ou question that of others. 

5. It is as easy to pray for a brother as to criticise him, and it is 
much more Christ-like. 

6. It is probable that when your own duty is done, your time for 
criticism will be rather limited. 


III. OBLIGATIONS AS TO THIS LIFE. 
1. What We Say: 
To-day or to-morrow we will go . . . and trade, and get gain. | 
He hath said . I shall never be in 1 aed (Psa. 10: 6). 
They that trust in yy wealth (Psa, 44 
He that trusteth in his own riches shall fall (Prov. 11 : 28). 
To-morrow shall be as this day, and much more abundant (Tsa. 56: 12). 
Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years (Luke 12 : 19). 
li. What We Are: 

Ye are a vapour, that appeareth . . . and then vanisheth, 
My life isa wind... As the ged vanisheth (Job 7 : 7,9). 
As a dream when one awe ket 73: 
My days are consumed like smoke (Psa. 108 : 8). 
Boast not thyself of to-morrow ; for thou knowest not Ozer. 27:1). 
All flesh is grass .. . as the flower of the field (Isa. 40 : 6). 


il. What We Should Say: 
If the Lord will, we shall both live, and do this, ° 
Nevertheles, not as I will, but as thou um (Matt. 26 : $9). 
Not my wil’ ‘put thine, be done (Luke 22: 4 
I will return unto you again, if God will (Acts 18 : 21). 
IV. What We Should Do: 
That knoweth ... good, and doeth it not... is sin. 


Servant, which ... made not ready ... shall be beaten (Luke 12: 47). 

Now ye say, We see : your sin remaineth a. 9: 41). 

If I had not . they had not had sin a n 15 : 22). 

That they are without excuse (Rom. 1: 

Who, knowing . practice such kines (Rom. 1: 32). 

If ye know . blessed are ye if ye do (John 13 : 17). 

A doer that worketh, this man shall be blessed (James 1 : 25). 
1. So long as the future is veiled, and the unexpected inevitable, 

most events must remain unforeseen. 

. So long as men are mortal, this life must pass, “as a dream when 
one awaketh,”—" as a tale that is told.” + 

4 C0 saan we may be certain, this life is ever a tangle of uncer- 
tainties. 

Of this we may be sure, the life above is a texture of realities. 

Here we must always add the proviso—“ If the Lord will.” 

There we shall fully grasp the promise—“ The Lord will.” 

Since here {fs the shadow and there the substance, here the 

changing and there the changeless, let us build not below, but 

above 


Secure your 
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LESSON BIBLE READING. 


RIGHT LIVING. 
1. Helps to Right Living: 
The leadings of God (Psa. 23 : 8). 
The example of Christ (Heb. 5: 4. 
The gift of the Spirit (John 16: tS 
The instructions of the Word (2 Tim. 8 : 16). 


2. Obligations to Right Living: 
It is the duty of man (Eccles. 12 : 18, 14). 
We are all God's (Ezek. 18 : 4). 
God has showed us what is right (Micah 6: 8). 
We ought to furnish a good example to others (Matt. 5 : 16). 
Christ has chosen us to good works (John 15 : 16) 
The mercies of God should constrain us (Rom. 1a: 1, 2). 


3. Rewards of Right Living: 
The blessing of God (Psa. 5 
The suppers of God (Psa. 41 : 52). 

The salvation of God (Zech. 9 : 16), 

The friendship of Christ (John 15 : 15), 
The redemption of Christ (John 10: 9, 10). 
Glory, honor, and peace (Rom, 2 : 10), 
The unspeakable joys of heaven (Rey. 21 : 27). 


: 12). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 
INTERVENING EVENTS 
Piace.—Jerusalem. 
Timz.—Wholly uncertain. Our Bible margin places it 


.—None. 
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were the Jewish Christians dispersed through Asia Minor, 
and Palestine, and perhaps other regions. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


In chapter 3, James contrasts two kinds of wisdom,—the 
wisdom from above, and that which comes not from above. 
A leading difference is that the latter is earthly, sensual, 
resembling am evil spirit in its quality, or proceeding from 
one, and marked by the jealousy and factiousness, the con- 
fusion and evil deeds which attend such unreal wisdom. 
The other, the true or heavenly wisdom, is characterized by 
purity and peace, with the fruits which peace brings, which 
a peaceful, mild disposition bears. He then asks (chap. 4) 
whence are wars and fighting; and answers his own question 
by saying from the lysts within, from inordinate desires, 
which surpass the possibility of being gratified. Thus the 
desires introduce violence and covetousness; the soul comes 
jnto need, and strives to supply the want by seizing what 
others have. If it asks from God, it receives not, because it 
asks amiss, with the aim of administering to its pleasures 
(1-3). Thus the man falls into idolatry of the world, forsak- 
ing God and taking the position of enmity to God, the only 
position which friendship to the world renders possible. 
Hence envy and pride, which God resists, as it resists him. 

Verses 7, 8.—Be subject therefore to God ; 
and he will flee from you. Draw nigh to God, and he will draw 
nigh to you: From what precedes, James draws exhortations 
in the next four verses, to an humble and holy temper 
towards God. The first is subjection to God; the spirit of 
active and passive obedience. This is connected with the 
end of verse 6: “ He sets himeelf against the proud, but gives 
grace (his favor and his spirit) to the lowly.” One charac- 
teristic of such subjection is that it involves, of necessity, resist- 
ance to the devil; which has this vast good attending it, that 
the evil one, seeing that his temptations are in vain, will flee 
from the person offering such resistance. The shape which 
the thought takes seems to be drawn from one enemy’s fight- 
ing another. When Satan sees that his assaults are in vain, 
he flees as a vanquished enemy.—Draw nigh to God, and he 
will draw nigh to you: This is closely connected with verse 7. 
The Scriptures elsewhere join successful resistance to the 
tempter with voluntary drawing nigh to God. “Put on the 
whole armor of God, that ye may be able to stand against the 
wiles of the devil” (Eph.6: 11). Here the juxtaposition 
of resist and draw nigh to God, inculcates the same truth. 
We are not to resist and draw nigh, but to resist by drawing 
nigh. The drawing nigh to God, again, is the first step before 
his drawing nigh to us in the crisis of temptation. So that 
the feeling of helplessness alone will not secure divine aid 
without a positive act of coming to him in faith for refuge. 
This drawing nigh to God, again, is not turning to him for 
aid merely, but it implies an attempt on the soul’s part to 
come to God; that is, to realize his willingness to aid and a 
sense of his nearness,—the opposite of that distance to which 
we let ourselves go from God.—Cleanse your hands, ye sinners, 
and purify your hearts, ye double-minded: The hands stand for 
outward actions, the heart for inward desires, purposes and 
feelings, as in Psalm 24, which James, perhaps involunta- 
rily cites, “ He that hath clean hands and a pure heart;” 
and so, in the second clause, sinners stands for transgressors 
in the outward acts, and double-minded for those who divided 
their hearts between God and the world. 

Verse 9.— Be afflicted, and mourn and weep ; let your laughter 
be turned into mourning, and your joy into heaviness : 


but resist the devil, 


To cleanse 


| the hands and purify the heart imply repentance of life and 


heart. This verse contains a call to sorrow for past sins, the 
other side of repentance. The words here used, mourn and 
weep, occur together in Mark 16:10. The first word, 
denoting afflicted, or, feel yourselves to be miserable, occurring 
only here in the New Testament, is a synomym of the two 
others, except that it points more at inward sorrow; and the 
three increase the energy of the exhortation.— Let your laugh- 
ter be turned into mourning and your joy into heaviness: The 
whole passage, verses 7-10, is expressed in the energy and 
feeling of the old prophets, such as Joel.—Let your laughter 
be turned to mourning: Here, laughter from shallowness of 
sense of sin.—And your joy to heaviness: Joy from levity of 
heart; heaviness (or downcastness) used here only in New 
Testament. 

Verse 10.— Humble yourselves in the sight of the Lord, and he 
shall exalt you: This verse, which closes the exhortation, 
beginning in verse 6, repeats in general the exhortation to 
humanity, but adds that this is done in God’s sight, or with 
such a sense of lowness and unworthiness as a penitent would 
have before God. (Compare Job 42: 5,6, and other passages 
of the Old Testament, and Matthew 23:12; Luke 14:11; 
and especially 1 Peter 5: 6.) 

Verses 11, 12.—Speak not evil one’ against another, breth- 








at about A.D. 60. Other authorities vary between A.D. 45 
and 49; the general modern opinion seeming to incline to 
an early date. 


Prrsons.—Properly, only the writer and the persons 





addressed. The writer was James, and the persons addressed 


ren: The sins of the tongue were spoken of in James 
| $8: 2-12. Here there is no clear connection with what goes. 
before, and brethren seems to indicate a milder, quieter state 
| of feeling. From this place to the end of the epistle there is 
no intimate connection between the parts.—He that speaketh 
ee or judgeth @ brother, apeaketh against the law 
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and judgeth the law : A reproof of censoriousness, or, at least, 
of undue readiness to censure those who are called, and pro- 
fess themselves to be, brethren in Christ. That the spirit of 
love would condemn such a spirit is obvious. Does the law 
here, as has been supposed, take the meaning of the law of 
love, or (comp. 1: 25; 4: 12) of the law of right living in its 
highest sense? Probably the latter. He who speaks against 
his brother, or passes a sentence on his brother's actions or 
character, of course means that, in his view, the law of God | 
would agree with him in this judgment. But suppose that 
it disagrees with him; he may be said to speak against 
the law, and judge over the law. It may be said that 
men must express unfavorable opinions of others in many 
cases; bnt perhaps all that is meant is that censoriousness 
puts a man in the place of judging over God's law. So far 
forth as they act as censors over their fellow-men,"they leave 
their place of doers of the law, and take that of judges. 

Verse 13.—Go to, now, ye that say, To-day or to-morrow we will 
go into this city, and spend a year there, and trade and get gain: 
This is addressed not directly to Christians, nor does James 
use in this paragraph the name of brethren; but his exhor- 
tations against the feeling of worldly security, which implies 
insubmissiveness to God, are applicable to all. 
come in aptly after urging submissiveness and humility. 
Perhaps the exhortations are specially adapted to the Jews 
of the dispersion, who were the less fixed in their abode, and 
more ready to leave one city, in quest of gain, for another, 
because they felt themselves to be out of their own country 
and away from the place of their principal worship.—Go to, 
now: This phrase, used only here and in chapter 5: 1 in the 
New Testament, is the imperative of a very common verb, 
which has lost its verbal force, and merely calls the reader’s 
attention to consider what is about to be said. It suits the 
energy of James’ style. Now merely adds hortatory emphasis, 
as in come now.— Ye that say: The word “say,” as often in the 
I{ebrew scriptures, is nearly the sameas “think.” But say, in 
the sense of openly declaring (not saying it in the heart) is 
preferable, as indicating avowed, open, purpose.— We will 
go into such a city: We will go into (or, we will take a journey 
unto such a city). The future shows the determined pur- 
pose. Some translate such and such a city, which is not a 
meaning of this pronoun. The true sense is this; that is, this 
city which the speakers have in their minds.—And spend a 
year there, and trade, and get gain: Spend, or pass, a year is 
the true translation, and not continue, as in the Authorized 
Version, or tarry (comp. 2 Cor. 11: 25, a night and a day I 
passed, or spent, in the deep: Acts 15: 33; 18: 23; 20: 3).— 
And trade: The Authorized Version has buy and sell, both of 
which are implied in the word, in Greek, as in our word 
trade, or traffic. 

Verse 14.— Whereas ye know not what shall be on the morrow: 
(Literally, ye who know not that which pertains to the mor- 
row ; or, ye who are such as know not, etc.)— What is your 
lige? Literally, of what sort is your life?—For ye are a vapor 
that appeareth but a litile time, and then vanisheth away: For 
gives the reason why this self-confidence and earthly minded- 
ness ought not to be indulged. Be not over-sanguine in your 
plans of earthly success, for your life is uncertain. 

Verse 15.—For that ye ought to say: Literally, “ instead of 
your saying.” Here we may supply, “Ye do this” before 
the words instead of your saying.—If the Lord will, we shall live 
and do this or that: Another reading makes the two last verbs 
dependent on the conjunction if. » “If the Lord will and we 
shall live and shall do this or that;” or, by putting a 
comma after shall live, and rendering the conjunction before 
shall live both, we have the sense, “If the Lord will we shall 
live and do this or that;” a construction which other manu- 
scripts gain by omitting the conjunction before “shall live” 
from the text. 


As such they 


encomiums upon favorite writers among the men who were 
pinspired specially to communicate the will vf God to man- 
kind. They say that the apostle Peter is rather experimen- 
tal and didactic; that his associate John is often enthusiastic 
and mystical; and Paul is argumentive and theological; 
they love to quote, as quite a help in making their decisions, 


the closing remark of Peter, who said frankly that his “be- |. 


loved brother Paul” had in his epistles spoken of “some 
things hard to be understood.” On the whole, they appear 
best to like the apostle James, He is practical in his. coun- 
sels; he has thorough common sense; he does not run off 
into philosophical disquisitions concerning abstract faith ; 
he notes what a Virtuous man does in daily life, and gives 
him at least some small decency of credit for becoming 


Especially men of the world, of correct conduct and ami- 
able temper, have the highest and most reverent regard for 
this sober-minded and “ practical” man. Now it is not 
necessary for us to admit or combat this general estimate 
of the one epistle which this disciple of our Lord was in- 
spired to send to the ages and the world. We need only 
congratulate ourselves to-day upon the fact that our instruc- 
tion has been penned by an author so deservedly popular. 
This single verse, summing up the whole argument, sounds 
like a favorite sentence from a welcome friend. 

II. But when the question of authorship is passed, and an 
announcement so far-reaching is commended to our considera- 
tion, we do not seem to have made so much advance as we 
imagined. It will not do to array this apostle against the 
rest; indeed, it is perfectly evident that he says precisely 
what.the others do. Paul speaks with no uncertain sound, 
when he declares that if men know God, and glorify him 
not as God, neither are thankful, then they become fools and 
are without excuse (Rom. 1: 20-23). John records the 
discourse of Jesus which declares plainly that, if men were 
only spiritua!ly blind, they might escape the charge of sin ; but 
the moment they assert they see, therefore their sin remaineth 
(John 9:41). This is the doctrine they all proclaim. 

But what is more to the point, James in this verse actu- 
ally repeats the declaration of our Lord Jesus Christ in 
person as the principle by which the vast awards of the 
jndgment-day are to be fixed (Matt. 25: 41-46). The two 
classes of people which the Supreme Judge addresses on that 
solemn occasion differ in the formula only thus: “ Inasmuch 
as ye did,” and “Inasmuch as ye did it not.” It is those 
who “did it not” who will have to take their places upon 
the left hand of the Lord. 

It is evident, therefore, that this verse, summing up the 
conclusion to which the argument of James has led, contains 
a new, but very plain, definition of human guilt. There are 
embraced in it these three particulars: In what the respon- 
sibility of sin consists, at what moment the responsibility for 
sin commences, and in what person the responsibility for sin 
inheres. That is to say, this single verse asserts that a 
man is held responsible for not doing what he knows he 
ought to do, just as much as for doing what he knows he 
ought not to do; that each sinner becomes responsible for 
the sin of not doing in the moment when he earliest knows 
what he ought to do, and does not do it; and that each indi- 
vidual human being is responsible for his own conduct in 
not doing what he knows he ought to do at once. It is “to 
him” a sin when he knows God is commanding him to 
obey, and yet he refuses to obey the command. As one of 
our great standards says, “ Simis any want of conformity unto, 
or transgression of, the law of God.” There may be times of 
ignorance in which God winks at unintended disobedience; 
but the instant intelligence arrives, personal responsibility 
begins. 

III. The conclusion, to which such forms of reckoning of 





Verse 16.— But now ye glory in your vauntings ; all such glory- 
ing is evil (That is, But as things are, ye plume yourselves | 
_on your bold, self-confident vauntings: all, or every, such | 
glorying is evil.) You feel no shame in such boastfulness 
which does not take God and your own feebleness into view, 
and which is evil. 

Verse 17.—To him therefore that knoweth to do good and doeth 
(it) not, to him it is (or, there is) sin: This general remark 
refers back to verse 15, “whereas ye ought to say,” etc. 
Therefore you will sin if you are self-confident and boasting, 
because you are now taught that this is evil. 





NEGATIVE SINS. 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D. 


Whenever a vigorous writer closes a long enumeration of 
counsels with an emphatic “ therefore,” itis worth our while 
to examine carefully the conclusion he has reached. Hence, 
this chapter, which falls under our extended study now, may 
perhaps be considered as epitomized in its concluding sen- 
tence: “Therefore, to him that knoweth to do good, and 
doeth it not, to him it issin.” This is a new rule of holy 


men’s moral state before God brings us all, is surely some- 
what startling. Ifwe are to be judged for what we have 
neglected, there is a whole class of negative sins which will 
finally demand a settlement; and this is what conscience 
keeps telling a wicked man. So he “travaileth with pain 
all his days; a dreadful sound is in his ears; in prosperity 
the destroyer shall come upon him.” For there is this curi- 
ous quality in all sin, when intelligently committed — it 
announces the certainty of its own retribution. It is Jike a 
note of hand, made legal, and forbidding all future plea of 
want of consideration, by the technical words in the corner, 
“value received.” Once issued, every one of these wrong acts 
of neglect of duty becomes its own indelible witness. As it 
circulates around the universe of God, no living man can 
put forth his hand to stay it; it must be paid. 

Oh! there are moral bills payable, spiritual sealed-con- 
racts, heart-covenants with one’s self and one’s neighbor, as 
well as pledges of pure service made to our Maker, buoyant 
on the air where they were uttered, due and undischarged 
this very day, standing against many a soul! Our conscience 
upbraids us with many an iniquitous purpose, many a fit of 
spleen and ungovernable passion. There are pages in the 





living in God’s sight. 
I. Some féw words may be needed, in the outset, concern- | 
ing the author of sosearching an utterance. There are those | 


who have a choice in the parts of the Scripture which they 


eternal history that the watchful angels yonder have been 
keeping, which, if we could live our lives over again, should 
never—never—be written. 

For God has not been in al] our thoughts. We have 
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sovereign overhead. We have said, “ To-day or to-morrow 
we will go into such a city, and continue there a year, and 
buy and sell, and get gain;” and we have never so much as 
once added, “If the Lord will, we shall live, and do this or 
that.” We do not appear to know that we have been rejoic- 
ing in our boastings. 

For there is another characteristic of negative sins like 
this, which helps on the suddénness of the ruin. While 
they are aggregating on the soul, they dull our spiritual 
powers with a force that is something besides mere mechan- 
ical weight. Wickedness of simple neglect has a subtle 
power peculiarly its own. It resembles opium, in that the 
porter who carries it on his back perceives that all his 


| strength is crushed by the same dead heaviness which stupi- 
behavior, when he honestly tries to do his duty all around. | 


fies his sensibility. He falls under the burden, as he would - 
when overloaded with any other burden. But that is not 
the worst ; while he is bewildered and benumbed by the sub- 
tle fumes, he seems hardly to know he is down. 

IV. Is there no help for all this? Certainly: there is a 
new and wonderful verse which discloses relief as swift in 
its proffer and as wide in its reach as is the denunciation. 
Singularly enongh, we find it in the Epistle of John, rather 
than in that of James (1 John 2: 1, 2). So we have now 
plain questions. 

What is the use of any one’s denying he isasinner? Is 
there any candor in the assersion that we have done nothing 
violent, and do not deserve the arraignment? It may not be 
our special guilt that we have done something wicked, but 
that we have not done what was right. Have we lived up 
to our light? 

Relief is found, not in the way of defiance and conceal- 
ment, but in confession of judgment and imploration of par- 
don ; if we confess our sins, God is faithful and just to forgive 
our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousnegs. It is 
not likely that the Almighty is going to argue our case at 
all. We have no reason to suppose he is going to notice our 
petty little excuses and extenuations. He says, Plead guilty : 
ask for mercy. 

See, then, how hard it is for any one really to be lost. He 
must break through all barriers of infinite mercy that wants 
to pardon him, of infinite wisdom which has shown him the 
way, and of infinite forbearance that has waited for him to 
discover the sinfulness of his careless and thoughtless 
neglects of duty. He must then turn upon his Saviour, and 
make his negative sins to become positive by a willful rejec- 
tion. Oh, how hard men will work just to be lost! 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 
These lessons in the Epistles are full of practical teachings 


in the line of every-day duty and needs. In the lesson of this 
week, we are shown: 





HOW A CHRISTIAN SHOULD LIVE. 
. Asa Servant of God (v. 7). 
. As the Devil’s Enemy (v. 7), 
. In Purity of Purpose (v. 8). 
In Sorrow over Sins (vy. 9). 
. In Humility of Spirit (v. 10). 
. In Love toward the Brethren (vs. 11, 12). 
. As Mortal and Dependent (vs. 13-15). 
. As Responsible according to Knowledge ( vs. 15-17.) 
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This covers a pretty large portion of all the sphere of per- 
sonal Christian conduct. 


1. AS A SERVANT OF GOD. 


Be subject... unto God (v.7). Unless a man can count 
himself the master of the universe, he must be under some 
authority. The choice for us, therefore, is between masters; 
not between service and supremacy. Who could be better 
as our master, than He who is the Supreme Master? To be 
subject to any other master than God, is to be subject to one 
who is himself a subject, and who, of course, cannot give a 
freedom which he does not possess. But to be subject 
directly to God, is to be subject directly to him who controle 
the universe. Standing as the servants of God, we can defy 
every power which is inferior to God’s power. And just so 
surely as God himself shall finally prevail over all, just so 
surely shall every willing subject of God have a share in his 
Master’s triumph and glory. Thus it is that “all things 
work together for good to them that love God;” to them 
who are lovingly subjected to God. 


2 AS THE DEVIL'S ENEMY. 

Resist the devil, and he will flee from you (v. 7). To be in 
God’s service in time of warfare, involves the counting of 
God’s enemies as our enemies. The Devil is God’s chief 
enemy ; he is also the personal enemy of every servant of 
God; and he must be recognized as such. Even if we were 
disposed to have nothing to do with the Devil, he is sure to 
look us up, and to try to secure us as his servants. Our only 
way of avoiding subjection to the Devil is by showing him 
that our Master is his Master. In this effort we may be sure 


prefer to read, who are even sccustomed to pronounce their | planned and gone about our business as if the earth had ne | of our Master's approval and support; sure also of Victory. 
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over our enemy as the enemy of our Master. It is not only 


true, that 
“@atan trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees,” 

put it is also true that when the Devil sees s stalwart Chris- 
tian standing backed against the Rock of Ages, having the 
shield of faith, and wielding vigorously the sword of the 
Spirit, he not only trembles, but turns and takes to his heels. 
It is a shame for a Christian to cower before the Devil, or 


will flee from you.” 


& IN PURITY OF PURPOSE. 


Draw nigh te God and he will draw nigh to you. Cleanseyour 
handa, ye sinners ; and purify your hearts, ye doubleminded (¥. 8). 
The way to draw nigh to God is to turn away from the ene- 
my of God and from all that God hates. Hands cleansed 
from sinning, and a heart made pure from every conflicting 
love, are essential, to begin with, if we would come into close 
and loving relations with God. “Blessed are the pure in 
heart: for they shall see God.” Purity of heart is singleness 
of heart—the heart turned Godward in simplicity and 
wholeness. Even in this world there is no such thing as the 
highest and noblest friendship without singleness of heart 
between the two friends. Emerson says truly: “The 
essence of friendship is entireness. .. . There can never be 
deep peace between two spirits, never mutual respect, until, 
in their dialogue [in their relations to each other, and in 
their reciprocal confidences], each stands for the whole 
world.” Pre-eminently is it true that there cannot be any 
true friendship with God on the part of one whose heart is 
divided. “ Know ye not that the friendship of the world is 
enmity with God? Whosoever therefore would be a friend 
of the world [setting his affections on this life and its posses- 
sions] maketh himself an enemy of God.” Therefore, “ purify 
[make single] your hearts, ye doubleminded,” if you would 
draw nigh to God, and would have God draw nigh to you. 


4 IN SORROW OVER SINS. 

Be afflicted, and meurn, and weep (v. 9). Those who have 
turned to God with singleness, or purity, of heart are not 
sinless ones; they are forgiven ones. Their hands when 
cleansed are still hands which were sin-stained. And even 
forgiven sins are a cause of sorrow and sadness to the Chris- 
tian believer. He who can recall misspent days and deeds 
of evil, without sincere regret, without mourning, is lack- 
ing in the true sensitiveness of a tender-hearted child of 
God. When this life shall have passed away, our for- 
given sins will be forgotten by ourselves (or loet sight 
of in the light of an all-illumining joy), as they will be 
forgotten (remembered no more) by God himself; but while 
we are still in the flesh we must remember our sins, and we 
have reason, in consequence, to be afflicted and mourn and 
weep, because of our sins, 


& IN HUMILITY OF SPIRIT. 

Humble yourselves in the sight of the Lord (v.10). God’s 
friendship may well be a cause of profoundest gratitude, but 
never of boastful exaltation. That friendship is given not 
because of our worthiness, but because of God’s goodness. 
Indeed, he whe recognizes the vastness of that which is yet 
unattained by him, is always humble in view of his still 
existing lack : 

“ Knowledge is preud that he has learn’d so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more.” 

Even in the truest earthly friendship, there is always an 
element of reverence which forbids presumption on the part 
of him who is sure that his friend’s fullest worth is not even 
yet understood by him; for 

“ A friend is most a friend, of whom the best remains to learn.” 
And if this be so in an earthly friendship, how much more 
in a friendship with God! He privileges us to draw nigh to 
him, and to be counted no more his servants, but his friends. 
How humbling that very privilege, in view of our known 
unworthiness, and ef God’s wonderful and unknowable glory. 


& IN LOVE TOWARD THE BRETHREN. 


Speak not evil one of another, brethren. . . . Who art thou that 
judgest another? (vs. 11,12) Christian believers have pecu- 
liar claims on each other, and peculiar duties, also, toward 
each other, Our Saviour distinctly taught that he would 
count himself as represented in the least of his disciples, and 
that those who loved him eught te recognize this represen- 
tative character in their Christian brethren. Now, all of us 
admit that there are some things in our Lord’s doings, as 
well as in his sayings, which we cannot fully understand; 
yet we feel bound te refrain from any condemnation of our 
Lord, any criticism upon our Lerd’s possible spirit and pur- 
pose. If we count each Christian brother a representative of 
Christ, we shall have a similar reluctance to pass censure 
upon his spirit, lest we should seem to be censuring our Lord 
himself. “This isa hard saying, who can bearit?” But 
there is no teaching of our Lerd more explicit and emphatic 
than just this. 

7. AS MORTAL AND DEPENDENT. 
Ye ought to say, If the Lord will, we shall both live and do this 
or that (v.15). To recognize one’s liability to die at any 


moment, is not necessarily to be disturbed er despondent. 
To the Christian believer, such a feeling only gives greater 
steadiness of purpose and of character. Those who passed 
week after week, during our civil war, im the trenches before 
Charleston, or at Petersburg, (on either side of the lines,) will 
remember how the constant danger of instant death from the 


Richard Baxter was all the better fitted fer efficient service 
as a gospel messenger, when he could. say in entire sincerity: 
““T preached as never sure te preach again, 

And as a dying man to dying men.” 
Any one of us is ready to say, as an indisputable fact : “ There 
is but a step between me and death;” but, very few of us 
order our every-day conduct as if we really felt our utter 
dependence on God’s special favor to enable us te take any 
other step than the step which separates us from death. 
Says quaint old Thomas Fuller on this point: “Lord, when 
in my writing I have occasion to insert these passages, ‘God 
willing,’ ‘God lending me life,’ etc., I observe, Lord, that I 
can scarce hold my hand from encircling these words in a 
parenthesis, as if they were not essential to the sentence, but 
may as well be left out as put in. Whereas, indeed, they 
are not only of the commission at large, but so of the quorum, 
that without them all the rest is nothing, wherefore hereafter 
I will write those words fully and fairly, without any 
enclosure about them. Let critics censure it for bad gram- 
mar, I am sure it is good divinity.” 
& AS RESPONSIBLE ACCORDING TO KNOWLEDGE. 

To him that knoweth to do good, and deeth it nat, to him it is 
sin (v.17). This is quite apart from the question whether 
it is sinful for a man to do that which he does not know to 
be wrong; although most men would prefer to discuss that 
point in preference to this one. It is all very well to con- 
sider, in its place, what would become of the man who does 
as well as he knows how; but you and I cannot fairly be 
counted under that category; mor can any of the members of 
our congregations, or of our Sunday-schools. The truth 
which is pressed home in this lesson is, that if a man doesn’t 
do as well as he knows how, he sins; and that is a truth 
which bits us all squarely. It hits everybody we have to 
deal with. When we are going on a foreign mission, or 
when we are discussing the prospects of the uninstructed 
heathen, then we can talk about the spiritual possibilities of 
those who sin ignorantly ; but now there are so many things 
in which we fail to do according to our knowledge (and it is 
the not doing the right, rather than the doing the wrong, that 
is here condemned), that we have abundant food for present 
reflection in this single declaration of the apostle: “'To him 
that knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, te him it is sin.” 





TEACHING HINTS. 


BY M. 0. HAZARD. 


Our lesson begins with a “therefore.” It is the conclusion 
of what the apostle has been saying in the initial part of the 
chapter. The force of this “therefore” is to be obtained by 
looking at that which precedes it. In the preceding verses, 
James has been speaking to, and about, those natures that 
are unsubmissive to God. He has been drawing the lines so 
that one easily can tell whether he is a friend or an enemy 
of God. His last declaration is,“ Wherefore the Scripture 
saith, God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the hum- 
ble.” Our “therefore” is the beginning of an exhortation 
that is based upon that. 

I. Obligations as to God.—1. Subjection. “Be subject there- 
fore unto God,” etc. The reason for this has been previously 
given—because “God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace 
to the humble.” To those who put themselves in subjection 
to God there is the assurance, “He giveth grace to the hum- 
ble? Let the teacher ask what it is to he “subject unto 
God?” It is more than obedience. It is taking God to be 
one’s king, whose commands are to be obeyed, and whose 
will is to be unqhestioned. The loyal subject obeys and 
suffers, not because obedience and suffering may be a duty, 
but because he loves, believes in, and is ready to die for hi, 
king. That is true “subjection.” But subjection to God 
also involves resisting the Devil. There can be no true sub- 
jection to him without fighting the one who disputes with 
God every foot of his kingdom. The Devil must be driven 
out of the heart before God can come in and take possession. 
No divided allegiance is possible. But with the command 
to resist the Devil comes the assurance: “ And he will flee 
from you.” Even the Devil will not stay where he really is 
not wanted! It would be torture for him to stay in a heart 
really holy,—a heart that held him in utter loathing. He 
enters those hearts only where there is no great resistance,— 
where a door is left invitingly open. 

2. Drawing nigh. “Draw nigh to God, and he will draw 
nigh to you.” Is there anything for thesinnerto do? Yes, 
to draw nigh to God—and that is all. The parable ef the 
Prodigal Son illustrates both the way in which the sinner 
should draw nigh to God, and the way im which God will 
draw nigh to the sinner. But in drawing nigh to God, there 








hissing bullet or the bursting shell gave a certain sternness | 
and seriousness te life in its simplest incidents, such as could | 


| not have been attained through any other pressure. And | 
to yield te him. Up and at him; “resist the Devil, and he | 





are several steps to be taken toward him, as specified by 
James. What arethey? (1.) Cleansing the hands. “Cleanse 
your hands, yesinners.” There is no use in lifting up hands 
to God in prayer that are covered with the filth of an un- 
clean business. God will turn away from the hands that are 
dipped in corruption. Ifa man’s eccupation is vile, let him 
wash his hands of it before he comesto God. (2.) Purifying 
the heart. “ Purify your hearts, ye double-minded.” A sin- 
ner is always a “double-minded” person. He wants both to 
serve God and the Devil. He desires to have this life tothe 
full, and not to lose the next. He would like te bow down 
to God and also to Mammon. What one is there to be found 
who thinks he has wholly given himself to the Devil? But 
this sort of double-mindedness in reality means single-mind- 
edness toward the Prince of this world. He that is not for 
God is against him. There is no middle ground, where one 
can be a servant of the two masters. And one must get rid 
of this wish to serve them both. Then, and by so doing, he 
will purify his heart. The evil occupants will be driven out 
so that the Lord of Glory may come im. (3.) Mourning. 
“Be afflicted, and mourn and weep,” etc. A sinner must 
feel sorrow for his sin. If he has no feeling of disgust for sin, 
and for himself for sinning, he will not be drawn at all 
toward God. Just in proportion as one is sorrowful for sin, ° 
just in that proportion does he draw nigh unto God. “For 
godly sorrow worketh repentance unto salvation, a repent- 
ance which bringeth no regret.” (4.) Humbling one’s self. 
“Humble yourselves in the sight of the Lord, and he shall 
exalt you.” Let the sinner take the position that belongs to 
him—low in the dust at the Saviour’s feet. Let him despise 
himself because of his own sinfulness. Let him say as did 
the Prodigal Son, “I am no more worthy to be called thy 
son.” Then God will lift him up, and will put upon him a 
robe of righteousness, a ring upon his finger, and shoes upon 
his feet, and will say, “This my son was dead, and is alive 
again; he was lost, and is found.” He will “exalt” him 
into—sonship |! 

II. Obligations as to the Brethren.—“ Speak not one against 
another, brethren.” Strange that such a command should 
be needed! It is like telling the soldiers in an army that 
they must not fight with each other. And as much worse 
than that, as the tie of brotherhood is stronger than that of 
compatriotism. Members of the Lord’s household speaking 
against one another! But even that is not a thing entirely 
unknown. The conduct of Christians has been criticised, 
their motives aspersed, and their characters maligned by— 
other Christians! Thus, and altogether too frequently» 
Christianity has been made to suffer in the eyes of the 
world, and the Devil has been rejoiced. Why should not a 
Christian man speak evil of his brother? 

1. To do so ts to judge the law. The “law” by which 
Christians are bound is the law oflove. That binds each one 
to esteem others better than himself. He is to think more 
of their good, and of their honor, than of his own. Itisa 
law, theretore, that, in the nature of the case, preeludes evil 
speaking of brethren. Ifa disciple does not regard the law, 
he, practically, pronounces it to be of no binding force. He 
“speaks against” it. In judging his brother, he judges the 
law that would have thrown its protection around him. 
Thus he becomes, “not a doer of the law, but a judge.” And 
if a man becomes not a doer of the law, he falls under the 
condemnation of the law. What hope is there for one who 
gives his outward assent to this law of love, but does not fol- 
low its spirit and its precepts? Let the slanderers, the back- 
biters, and the censorious judgers answer. 

2. There is already a competent Judge. “One only is law- 
giver and judge, even he who is able to save and to destroy.” 
The One who framed the law thoroughly understands what 
it means. He alone is able to enforce its penalties. “Whe 
art thou that judgest?” One who does not have a full com- 
prehension of the law. One who does not have the power te 
enforce the law. One who does not have the ability to look 
into his brother’s heart to see whether he really has sinned 
or not. One who himself is constantly coming short of the 
jetter, and who often is violating the spirit, of the law. The 
man who looks often at his own transgressions will not feel 
mauch like condemning a brother in merely minor matters. 
Love “taketh not account of evil; rejoiceth not in unright- 
eousness, but rejoiceth with the truth; beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.” 

III. Obligations as to this Life—1. As to its wncertainty. 
(1.) The fact. “Go to now, ye that say, To-day or te-morrow 
we will go into this city,” etc. The general fact is in accord- 
ance with this address. People generally parcel out the 
future as though they were perfectly sure of it. They say 
when they will go into this city or that, how long they will 
stay there, and what they will do while they are there. And 
yet there is a Perhaps that shadows every resolve. Perhaps 
one will not live even until to-morrow ; perhaps one will not 
live through the year; perhaps the opportunity for engaging 
in trade may be lacking ; perhaps, if one does trade, he will 
not realize any gain. “ Whereas ye know not what shall be 
on the morrow.” (2.) The truth. “What is your life? 
For ye are a vapor, that appeareth for a little time, and then 
vanisheth away.” That is the truth that man ever is te 


keep before him. He is but mortal. He is here to-day, but 
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to-morrow the places that now knew him may know him no 
more forever. The longest life is but transitory, like a col. 
umn of vapor that rises upward for a little space, full bodied 
and even majestic, but melts and disappears in the upper air. 
(3.) ThAduty. “For that ye ought to say, If the Lord will, 
we shall both live, and do this or that.” It is not the plan- 
ning for the future that is condemned, but the planning with- 
out taking any account of the fact that the doing all depends 
upon the will of the Lord. If men planned more with ref- 
ewence to what might be the will of the Lord in their case, 
they would plan more than they do to do the will of the 
Lord. “ Butnow ye glory in your vauntings ; all such glory- 
ing is evil.” 

2. As to its duties. “To him therefore that knoweth to do 
good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin.” And yet it is notso 
generally esteemed. Omitted duties do not pierce one’s con- 
science like committed sins. But failure to do a known duty 
may be just as bad as the breaking over of one of God’s laws. 
There are sins of omission as well as of commission. We 
shall be held responsible for the good that we knew that we 
should have done, as well as for the evil that we knew we 
should not have done.” . “ And that servant, which knew his 
Lord’s will, and made not ready, nor did according to his 
will, shall be beaten with many stripes ” (Luke 12: 47). 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 

About what little member did we learn last week? Who 
hears every word we say? Who knows all that we hear, and 
all we do? This lesson teaches some rules how to live, and 
gives some reasons why we should always remember that we 
are in God’s sight. 





HOW TO LIVE FOR GOD. 











Submit yourselves to God.—Did you ever notice a child led 
along by its mother’s hand, how safely it walks so long as it 
holds fast to her. But if it runs away, unwilling to be led, 
how soon it falls, and is hurt or lost, not knowing how to go. 
When travelers climb high mountains, they have a guide to 
lead and help them. The guide knows every rocky path, 
every steep place; he furnishes rough shoes and a staff for 
each traveler, and has ropes to fasten around each person to 
keep them from going too far from him. Suppose a tray- 
eler refused to put on the rough shoes, or to use the staff, or 
to be fastened to the guide. How soon he would be on the 
wrong path, stand on somedangerous ledge, slide down some 
steep place, or fall over a deep precipice. So with our life; 
it is God’s gift; all we have and are belongs to him, and he 
offers to be our guide. Shall we not gladly ask his will, and 
try to do as he would have us? Suppose a smooth-tongued 
person, pretending to know the way, should try to entice the 
travelers to leave the rightful guide and go with him, 
would it be wise todo so? There is one great enemy who 
from the beginning has tried to persuade men not to obey 
God, not to submit themselves to him. Do you know his 
name? We are to resist him, refuse to listen to him, and he 
will fleeaway. The first way, then, to live remembering we 
are in God’s sight, is to submit to him. 

Do not fail to print on the blackboard these leading words, 
ready for questions and review at the close of the hour. 

Draw near to him.—Jesus said, “ Abide in me.” We are 
so to love him that weare day by day to be always “ looking 
unto Jesus.” James says, “Draw nigh to God, and he will 
draw nigh to you.” Perhaps, as he wrote that, he remem- 
bered the last talk of Jesus when he said, “If a man love me 
he will keep my words: and my Father will love him, and 
we will come unto him and make our abode with him.” 
But suppose you have not before this tried to do God’s will, 
or to draw near to him. See how lovingly he has taught 
that he is always ready and waiting for his children to come. 

Repent.— When you know you have disobeyed and offended 
your mother or father, are you not sorry? Are any tears so 
bitter as when you cry ever your own wrong doing? So we 
are told to mourn and weep over sin,,to cleansethe hands and 
purify the heart. Who only can make the heart pure? It 
was those who sorrow for sin Jesus meant when he said, 
“Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted.” 
All who truly repent will be forgiven. 

Be humble—What does our goltlen text promise to the 
humble? Jesus says, “I am meek and lowly in heart ;” and 
God the Father says, “I dwell in the high and holy place, 
with him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit.” 

Speak not evil one of another.—How often the little member 
is unkind, telling tales, speaking evil of others! Suppose we 
think they are doing wrong? Do we ever do wrong our- 
selves? Jesus says, “Judge not that ye be not judged.” Do 


we know how long we are to stay in this world? Are we 


sure of living many days or years? The people in Jerusa- | 


lem, when James lived there, were busy planning, buying 
and selling, trying to get rich, as if they were to live alivays. 
So men are doing now. Do not people die all around us? 
Every time the clock ticks, somewhere in the wide world 
death has come, and one breath has stopped. Can we know 
when our time will come? The Bible calls life a vapor, that 


comes for a while, then vanishes away. Did you ever watch 
the morning mist when the sun shines on it? What becomes 
of it? Life is called a flower that fadeth, the grass that 
withereth. Where are all last summer's blossoms? Why are 
the fields now so bare, where a green velvet carpet was 
spread a few months ago? To whom does our life and 
breath belong? Would it be right to be idle, and de no work, 
and make no plans because life is so uncertain? No, we 
must be busy and wise every day, lest our days on earth may 
be few. We must plan and work for the future for the sake 
of others, and it may be a long life of usefulness if God sees 
best to keep us on earth many years. Leaving it all to him, 
in all werk or pleasure or plan, remember we are in his 
sight, and say in our hearts, “ If it is thy will.” 

Now you have learned how to live, remembering always, 
“Thou God seest me.” Review from the board the duties 
taught and expressed in the headings above. After knowing 
your duty, will it be right to go on agif there were no God, 
or as if you did not know your duties to him? - 

It is just as surely a sin not to do what we know we ought, 
as to do what we ought not; to omit duty or commit sin are 
alike sinful in the sight of God. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


[See also Illustrative Applications} 





THE RIGHT WAY TO LIVE RBIGHTLY. 





YOU SHOULD 


DRAW NIGH TO GOD, 


HE WILL 
— 

DRAW NIGH TO YoU. 
EXALT You. 
JUDGE ALL MEN RIGHT- 
EOUSLY. 


HUMBLE YOURSELVES, 4 


N 
D 


NOT JUDGE THE BEETHREN, 
ACKNOWLEDGE THE WISDOM 
OF GOD'S WILL, 


DECIDE WISELY. 








COMMIT THY WAY UNTO THE LORD; TRUST ALSO 
IN HIM; AND HE SHALL BRING IT TO PASS. 








BE SUBJECT THEREFORE UNTO GOD; 
BUT 


RESIST THE DEVIL. 











HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


“T left it all with Jesus.” 

“T bring my sins to thee.” 

“Precious promise God hath given.” 

“He leadeth me.” 

“Simply trusting every day.” 

“Only trusting in my Saviour.” 

“ve found the pearl of greatest price.” 
od 


QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What is the chief concern of every conscientious Christian? 
(Title.) How are we commanded to secure our highest 
good ? (Golden Text.) 

Against what evils did James, as an inspired penman, 
address himself in the third chapter of his Epistle? How 
did he account for the existence of these evils? (James 4: 1.) 
What measure of power has Ged vested in man to satisfy his 
own natural cravings? (v. 2.) Under what condition will 
he ariswer our prayer for sense gratification? (v. 3.) What 
cause have professed Christians, who find greater pleasure in 
the world than in the prtayer-meeting, to tremble? (v. 4.) 
Did, or did not, God give the spirit of man higher capacity than 
sensual craving? (v. 5.) Is, or is not, fallen man capable of 
holy aspirations? (v. 5.) Which of the two preceding ques- 
tions suggests the correct interpretation of verse5? How 
has the religious element in man been quickened ? (vy. 6.) 
How early, and by what manifestation of God’s grace, was it 
first appealed to, after the fall? (Gen. 3:15.) How, there- 
fore, may our sinful spirits be made to fulfill the great design 
of God in our creation? (vs. 7-10.) Give a definition of 
“submit” and of “ resist.” How are we to “draw nigh to 
| God”? What is meant by “cleanse your hands”? What 
| do you understand by “double-minded” ? When we assume 
| our proper attitude before God, how will we regard our 
| brethren? (v. 11; 1 Cor. 13: 4-7.)° Should we expect others 
| to live according to our interpretation of God’s requirements, 
| or according to their own? What then is the limit of the 
| religious teacher’s work? (Acts 17: 11.) When we seek to 








| dictate to another man’s conscience, how do we judge | 


the royal law? How had some teachers of that day 
| constituted themselves judges of Moses’ law? (Acts 15: 1.) 
| Who alone is able to weigh the moral character of man’s 
‘deeds? (v. 12.) What sin is rebuked in the thirteenth 
| verse? Why is it presumptuous to plan our business 
| irrespective of God’s providence? (v. 14.) How did Jesus 
| indirectly set forth the same truth? (Luke 12:19, 20.) Is 
it, or is it pot, obligatory upon the Christian to always men- 
tion this proviso in stating his plans? (vs. 15, 16.) How is 





es 
the measure of our guilt in each deed of life determined? 
(v. 17 ; Luke 12 : 47, 48.) 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 


BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


This lesson begins in the midst of a figure which is com- 
mon to the Orient and the Occident, except in one respect. 
Beginning with “God resisteth the proud,” in verse 6, the 
figure is a military one’ down to the end of verse 7, and per- 
haps so far as to include the first clause of verse 8; though 
at that point a mew turn comes in. In addition to the mili- 
tary figure are to be seen traces of an accompaniment of war 
throughout the East, down quite to our own day, and famil- 
iar in the whole history of the Roman empire. That was 
that submission to the conquering party meant slavery to the 
conquered—at least, if not bought off by tribute. (Of course 
the condition of slavery, according to the Roman theory, 
meant, in its full extent, power over the life of the slave— 
acquired on the same principle that one has a right to the 
life of an enemy in war; confounding, however, the right to 
slay in batile with the murder of killing when not in the line 
of duty. But there is no space to discuss that important 
auxiliary matter here.) The double frame of the figure 
appears better in the Syriac versions than in the Greek; but 
in both it is absent (of course) from the phrase “ resist the 
Devil.” In both it means “stand against,” or withstand the 
attack of. The figure is that the Devil is making an offen- 
sive campaign, and the Christian is on the defensive. “He 
will flee” is a phrase not exclusively military, but perfectly 
correct and appropriate in technical military description. 

“Draw nigh to God,” etc., receives its best immediate 
interpretation from 2 Chronicles 15: 2, and the following 
passage; but it is to be noted that there, as well as in other 
parallel passages—some more nearly correspondent in a ver~ 
bal way—the drawing nigh has reference almost wholly to 
works, and not to prayer. A little use of the concordance 
will show this better than any dissertation. For asample, see 
Isaiah 29:18; Zechariah 1: 3,4; whence the immediate 
transition to “cleanse your hands” will appear beautifully 
appropriate, hinting also at the character of the perfect gen. 
tleman and man of God referred to in Psalm 24: 4, and 
described in Psalm 15. To cleanse the hands is to put 
away all evil deeds and work the thing that is good.- Com- 
pare Ephesians 4 : 27, 28, for further interpretation, and add 
verse 29 for what follows. The sententious style of James 
sends a lightning flash through an immense tract of Scripture. 

The use of the expressions in verses 9 and 10 are much 
more apt to seem figurative to us than they are to Orientals- 
With them the actions and feelings there described are sup- 
posed to be very much under the control of the will; and 
the outward signs, as we all know, are as readily and con- 
scientiously performed by deputy as public prayer or music 
with us. So the expression “humble yourselves,” to an Ori- 
ental, would seem more susceptible of a mechanical or formal 
interpretation than with us; and that without any ostenta- 
tious display of fasting and the like, such as the Lord 
reproved in his sermon on the mount. 

Verses 11 and 12 are based, for their fullest interpretation, 
best upon the Oriental style of government, which makes the 
same ruler both lawgiver and judge; a state of things which 
we do not fairly understand in America. At the same time, 
the matter and the language are such that the figure does 
not fit very closely, save only in the point of showing the 
absurdity and presumption of doing what is there reproved. 
Perhaps the best American figure to correspond and explain, 
is to suppose a man attempting, when charged with a capital 
crime, to persist in contempt of court. But even that simile 
fails us, as was seen in the most noteworthy trial of the last 
few years. The Oriental judge would make short work, and 
the life of the offender would not be worth an hour’s purchase. 

These verses, too, throw a little light on the preceding 
“humble yourselves,” etc. The suitor who is not rich and 
powerful must indeed humble himself before a judge. It is 
not uncommon for a poor suitor to offer to kiss the feet of a 
judge, or even to attempt to doit. Oriental justice is.gener- 
ally meted out in such a way that nothing but favor or 
humor will serve as its definition.” 

How the “Go to,” in verse 13, appears to an Oriental 
mind, may be seen as well as elsewhere in the Peshitto 
Syriac rendering. It reads: “ What then shall we say of 
those that say, To-day,” etc. The Arabic uses an expression 
more like the Greek; an interjection that varies its form 
greatly among people of different tribes. 

Verse 17, as rendered in the Syriac, is more closely con- 
nected with the preceding than it seems to be in the English 
(though the Greek seems plain enough). It reads: “And 
any one that knows goed and does not do it, he has sin” 
(idiomatically, it becomes sin to him). The sense thus given 


is: You have now seen what is good and what isevil. If 
you know how to do well, and do it not, you have your sin. 
The clean hands and pure heart do not go with these thought- 
less practices. The verse is a conclusion which the Orientals 
would readily draw, whether expressed, like the Greek or 
Syriac, as a general conclusion, or, like the English, im a 
sententious precept of wider sweep than the context calls for, 
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A NEW LIGHT ON THE LATIN VERSIONS.* 


For several years past the Rev. John Wordsworth, 
professor of the interpretation of Holy Scripture in 
Brasenose College, Oxford, has been engaged upon a 
critical edition of the Latin Vulgate, to be issued by the 
Delegates of the Clarendon Press. This long and greatly 
desiderated work—a work whose best approaches hither- 
to have been the folio Bible of Robert Stephens, 1538-40, 
and the small New Testament which forms a part of 
Tischendorf’s Triglott, 1854—necessarily involved a 
number of minor works of great labor and importance, 
of which one is the publication of a series of Old-Latin 
texts; or texts of the Latin version or versions as they 
existed before the revision made by Jerome. The first 
of this series is now issued by the Clarendon Press, and 
consists of The Gospel according to St. Matthew from 
the St. Germain MS. (g 1), now numbered Lat. 11,553 in 
the National Library at Paris. The MS. was formerly 
known as the Germanum Latum (the wide St. Germain 
MS.), and was in the library of St. Germain des Prés at 
Paris. It was one which Wetstein failed to collate for 
Bentley (1716), but collated for the latter by a learned 
young Fellow of Trinity College, named John Walker. 
It was written probably about the middle of the ninth 
century. 

The text of this MS. is considered by Westcott and 
Hort to fall among the “mixed” texts; but Professor 
Wordsworth shows pretty clearly that its basis is Old- 
Latin, and that the Vulgate element is very small 
indeed, and due merely to an eclectic corrector. In 
importance, this work is to be classed with the Monu- 
menta Inedita of Tischendorf, or with those of the Am- 
brosian Library at Milan; though it confines itself to 
common type, instead of imitating paleographic script; 
thus widening the scope of its utility, at the expense of 
the éc/at of mystery. As a piece of editorship, the work 
isa model. The reader has a full account of the history 
of the MS., as far as known, and of the treatment it has 
received at the hands of former critics, besides a full 
account and description of the contents of the MS. and 
all its peculiarities. The Introduction leaves nothing 
to desire so far as the editor's competency and fidelity 
are concerned, and only stirs the regret which is com- 
mon to all thorough and accurate work, namely, that the 
doors of desirable investigation will shut themselves to 
every one in some directions, But it is a great thing to 
know at what point the doors shut, and that the critic 
has worked up to the last available point. 

Besides the introduction (pp. xliii) and the text 
(pp. 46), with its most careful printing and marginal 
notes (of places and peculiarities in the MS.), there are 
five most valuable Appendices, containing: (I.) as full an 
account as possible of the Latin MSS. used by Robert 
Stephens and by Erasmus; (II. and III.) lists, from 
recently found manuscripts, of the Latin and Greek 
MSS. collated by John Walker, Bentley’s assistant and 
press-corrector above named; (IV.) notes on the life 
of Walker; (V.) a list of the chief defects of a colla- 


| Biblical Texts,” of which this is “ No. 1,” is intended to 


lishers has neglected anything whatever that could help 
to present the full testimony of this MS. to the Biblical 
critic, unless it be a fac-simile of some portion of the 
MS., and to mark the lines of the original writing. But 
for working purposes it is far more available in its fres- 
ent shape than it could possibly be by presenting the 
text in any blind or ancient form of letter. In the text, 
italics are used to mark certain mistakes of the scribe 
and the editor’s corrections. The series of ‘“Old-Latin 


consist of (No. 2) Portions of the Gospels of St. Mark 
and St. Matthew from the Bobbio MS. (k) of the Fifth 
Century, now in the National Library at Turin (G. vii, 
15); (No. 8) The Four Gospels from the Munich MS. 
(q) of the Sixth Century (of which Tischendorf’s tran- 
script has been purchased by the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press, but the text will be revised with the 
original MS.) ; and still others, if the design is favorably 
received by the public. 





AMONG THE HOLY HILLS* 


Among recent writers of books of Eastern travel, there 
is none who knows how to handle a pen more attrac- 
tively than the Rev. Dr. Henry M. Field of The Evan- 
gelist. The story of Dr. Field’s recent journey has 
already been partly told in his On the Desert—a 
graphic delineation of the delights and perils of travel 
among the Bed’ween of Sinai. 

To his series of books of travel is now added Among 
the Holy Hills, a volume in which Dr. Field follows the 
footsteps of our Lord through the Holy Land, as, in the 
book immediately preceding, he followed the footsteps 
of Moses and the children of Israel in the so-called 
Wilderness of the Wandering. After the Law comes 
the Gospel, after the terrors of Sinai the divine self- 
sacrifice of Calvary ; so that Dr. Field follows the logical 
as- well as the chronological order when he portrays 
first the field of Israel’s wandering, and then follows it 
wrha similar description of the scenes most intimately 
connected with the life of our Lord. 

Among the Holy Hills may be briefly described as 
the narrative of a journey in the Holy Land from Jeru- 
salem northwards. About a third part of the book is 
taken up with a description of the sacred places in, and 
around, Jerusalem itself. Dr. Field does not write 
simply as a traveler; he is pre-eminently a Christian 
traveler who reads as he runs, and who meditates as he 
goes. To many therefore these descriptions of the 
places in the Holy City around which pious tradition 
still lingers lovingly, will gain an unwonted vividness 
from the mingling of the outer and the inner,—the pic- 
turing to the mind’s eye of the places themselves, and of 
the emotions and thoughts suggested by their associa- 
tions. This is a trait which distinguishes all of Dr. 
Field’s descriptive writing. Thus Dr. Field’s descrip- 
tion of his visit to the Chapel cf the Holy Sepulchre is 
followed immediately by this lyric in prose: 


As I came out of the Chapel of the Sepulchre, it seemed as if 
I were coming out of a tomb. When I left the church the 
shades of evening had fallen, and the gathering darkness re- 
minded me of another night that was fast coming on, wherein no 
mun can work. I had just passed a milestone on my life’s 
journey, and was a year’s march nearer to the grave. But I 
had found strength for the inevitable hour. I had been to the 
place where the Lord lay, and had seen the stone rolled away 
from the sepulchre, and seen a vision of angels who said that 
he was alive. I hastened through the streets as in a dream—as 
if 1 had been one of the army of the dead laid to sleep in Jeru- 
salem centuries ago, that had crept out of the tumb, and was 
now fleeing like an affrighted ghost. And that night as I sat 
once more on the balcony which was my place of meditation, 
and looked up at the ancient Tower of David, around which 
Jew and Roman, Turk and Crusader, had fought, and under 
whose shadow all lie buried together, how little a thing seemed 
human life beside the monuments which man himself had 
builded! Men come and go, but these stand fast like the 
everlasting hills, . . . Never had I so felt how comprehensive 
was that creed—so brief, so simple, and yet so sublime—which 
has been repeated for generations: 

I BELIEVE IN GOD THE FATHER ALMIGHTY, MAKER OF 
HEAVEN AND EARTH ; 

AND IN JESUS CHRIST, HIS ONLY SON, ovR LORD, WHO 
WAS CONCEIVED BY THE HOLY GHOST; BORN OF THE VIR- 
GIN MARY; SUFFERED UNDER PONTIUS PILATE; WAS CRU- 
CIFIED, DEAD, AND BURIED. THE THIRD DAY HE ROSE 
FROM THE DEAD. HE ASCENDED INTO HEAVEN, AND 





tion made by Dom Jean Martianay, 1695, and preserved 
in two books so rare that Professor Wordsworth could 
find neither of them in any library in Oxford. 

It would seem that neither the editor nor the pub- 
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SITTETH ON THE RIGHT HAND OF GOD THE FATHER 
ALMIGHTY. ... 

I BELIEVE ... IN THE LIFE EVERLASTING. 

It is enough: in the strength of that great hope will I take 
up my pilgrim’s staff for the rest of my journey. The future 
is dark before me, but not with unknown terrors. Welcome 





*Among the Holy Hills. By Henry M. Field, D.D., author of From 


the twilight! welcome the shadows! since beyond shines the 
light of Eternal Day. 

Leaving Jerusalem, Dr. Field journeyed to Bethel and 
on past Jacob’s Well and Joseph’s Tomb to Nablus, the 
famous city of the Samaritans, where some of the 
author's traveling companions had the misfortune to be 
robbed by a dexterous thief who cut his way into their 
tent. ‘The story of how complaint was made to the 
Turkish authorities, and how Occidental honesty was no 
match against Oriental cunning, is told graphically, and 
one does not wonder at the author’s indignation on 
account of the grim humor with which the Turkish 
authorities browbeat the persons robbed by preferring a 
countercharge of attempted extortion from the govern- 
ment by means of a trumped-up charge of robbery. 
This was not the only experience with thieves in Sama- 
ria; for shortly after there was a night alarm, when half 
a dozen pistol-shots startled the travelers from their 
sleep, only to hear that a thief had been seen and fired 
at, but that he had not been hit. 

The narrative of the ride over the plain of Esdraelon 
fills a chapter by itself, and the historical associations 
of that famous battle-ground of the ages are briefly 
narrated. Thence the travelers passed into Nazareth, 
which is described with some fullness, its memories lead- 
ing the author to a brief digression on the life and teach- 
ings of Christ. Then follow the sites along the Sea of 
Galilee; and the Sea itself is described, in its fullness 
of association. Thereafter Dr. Field proceeded still 
northwards to Banias and the sources of Jordan, and to 
Damascus and Baalbec, whence he turned south-west- 
wards to Bayroot. The American mission at Bayroot 
receives a high encomium from Dr. Field, who contrasts 
the influence of England and America in the East in 
the following brief paragraph: 


If asked what America has to show in the East, we answer, 
No battle-fields like those of the Crimea, no siege of Sebastopol, 
no bombardment of Alexandria; but on the Bosphorus stands 
a college founded by American liberality, which is as eloquent 
in one way as the cemetery at Scutari, which contains so many 
of the noble English dead, is in another. That college will do 
more, in the ages to come, for the regeneration of Turkey, than 
was wrought by all the fearful sacrifice of life, the sad memo- 
rial of which is in that hallowed ground where sleep the unre- 
turning brave. What Robert College is to European Turkey» 
the college at Beirut is to Syria. 


In conclusion, it is enough to say that Dr. Field writes 
as attractively in this volume as in any of its predeces. 
sors. It is not given to every man to wield the pen of 
a popular writer; and he who possesses that gift can 
hardly put it to a better use, than to throw the charm of 
well-chosen words around scenes which are inseparably 
connected with the history of our religion. This Dr. 
Field has done; and he who wishes a narrative of travel 
in Palestine, which does not concern itself with the 
bare technicalities of scholarship, but which describes 
the Land as it is in the living light of the present, and 
as it is in the vision of devout imaginings, will find it in 
this volume. 

It need only be added that a well-arranged and taste- 
fully colored map of Palestine serves as a frontispiece. 
The map is not overcrowded with names, but shows all 
the important points mentioned in the volume, as also 
the author’s route of travel. 





To those who have only known the late Rev. William 
M. Baker as the novelist of certain phases of religious 
life, his posthumous book The Ten Theophanies will 
come as asurprise. The ten theophanies are the (so 
called) ten appearances of Christ in human form before 
the Incarnation. Of course, theologians will be entitled 
to have their say regarding such assumptions as that by 
which Melchisedec is glaimed as Christ; but as this 
book is only in a minor Sean theological, the ordinary 
reader may gain what he can from it, without troubling 
himself regarding a few disputed points of interpreta- 
tion. The work was written as in the shadow of death, 
and it is strangely emotional; and therein indeed lies 
its strength. Here is a characteristic extract: “ He 
who tries to write these lines cannot see them for happy 
tears; he trembles unable to contain, yet wholly unable 
to express, the thought, Immanuel! God with us. Only 
the large-language used by the saints in light may 
express that consciousness of an ever-present Lord 
which ceases at last to be a mere belief, and striking as 
into the very arteries and veins, bone and brain, becomes 
part of the circulation and constitution, the life of the 
believer!” This little work is one which it is difficult 
to classify with other books, but it is certainly one which 
will hold a unique place among works of devout medi- 
tation. It should be added that the Rev. Dr. F.N, 
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(16mo, pp. 247. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & 
Oo. Price, $1.50.) 


The Rev. T. F. Thiselton Dyer is an English clergy- 
man of fair scholarship, who has won some reputation 
as a writer upon British folk-lore. Mr. Dyer has now 
added to his general work upon that subject a special 
contribution to Shakespearean criticism, under the title of 
The Folk-Lore of Shakespeare. This is a work of popular 
oerit, showing not only a diligent study of the various 
yooks on British and foreign folk-lore, but of the anno- 
tated editions of Shakespeare as well. The folk-lore is 
grouped under seventeen topical heads, descending from 
the popular superstitions concerning the supernatural, 
through those connected with the things and beings 
of the natural world, to superstitious practices and 
observances in popular games. Under each of these 
heads are grouped pertinent passages from the plays of 
Shakespeare, together with explanations from the beliefs 
and usages of the common people of Shakespeare’s day. 
Although Mr. Dyer’s book does not go very deep into 
its subject, it is one which deserves a place among the 
better popular books of Shakespearean illustration, 
and it possesses the essential merit of such a book, in 
being easy of reading and entertaining in style. (12mo, 
pp. viii, 560. New York: Harper and Brothers.) 


Luther’s festival is fast followed by the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birthday of Ulric Zwingli, the 
Swiss reformer, which is commonly set at January 1, 
1484, though for some mysterious reason the Swiss 
churches will not celebrate it till 1885. In America, 
however, the celebration belongs to the present year, and 
two books have been published in connection with that 
celebration. The first is The Mountain Boy of Wildhaus: 
a life of Ulric Zwingli by the Rev. Dr. David Van 
Horne of the Reformed Church. In spite of the baby- 
ish title, this is not a book for children, but a brief and 
serious biography, written for adults, and also with a 
certain denominational purpose. The other, book is a 
Life of Zwingli translated and adapted from the German 
of Jean Grob. This is published as a number of The 
Standard Library; it is written pleasantly, and the parts 
of the original which have been omitted are those which 
would only have had a denominational interest. (The 
Mountain Boy. 16mo, portrait, illustrations, pp. 192. 
Philadelphia: Reformed Church Publication Board. 
Price, $1.00.—Zwingli. 12mo, pp. vi, 195. New York: 
Funk and Wagnalls. Price, 25 cents.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1884. 


Fourth Triennial International Sunday-school Convention, 
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Georgia, state, Columbus.........sercseecesscsseee esesseees April 23-25 
Colorado, state, Denver s.....cc0ssiccccsess coccctccocsecsséos voones May 6-8 
Tllinois, state, Spring field.............eccceccccsccsessssceeees May 13-15 
West Virginia, state, Graftom............ssccscssecceneseees May 21, 22 
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SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


— Among the signs of the enlarging attention which 
is being given to Sunday-schools in Scotland is the pub- 
lication, by The Sabbath School Magazine, the organ of 
the Glasgow Sunday-school Union, of an illustrated 
series of articles on Sunday-school buildings. The 
series gives examples from the better Sunday-school 
buildings of that country; and the illustrations show an 
exterior view of each, with ground and floor plans, 
together with a statement of the principal dimensions. 
The January number contains a description of the new 
Wesleyan Church Sunday-school buildings, in Govan, 
a suburb of Glasgow. 

—From the president of the Harrison County (Iowa) 
Sunday-school Association comes the following note of 
cheer, concerning the progress in Sunday-school work in 
thatcounty. “Some time ago an account was published 
in The Sunday School Times of what the friends of 
Sunday-schools in Hatrison County, Iowa, proposed to 
do towards raising means to sustain a missionary of the 
Sunday-school Union in their midst. They have by 
contributions all over the county raised enough, and 
the missionary, Rev. D. W. Comstock, has been among 
us since August doing a grand work; interesting the 
people and organizing Sunday-schools in places where 





it was thought impossible to doso; holding meetings in 
some of the dark places with blessed results; persons 
of all apes accepting Christ as their Saviour. This, we 
trust, is only the beginning; and we pray that as our 
county isthe only one in the state sustaining a mis- 
sionary wholly among themselves, it may continue 
to be foremost in all Christian work.” 


— Scholars’ examinations in biblical knowledge are 
held periodically under the auspices of the London 
(England) Sunday-school Union. These examinations 
are held in several grades. The examiner’s report for 
the last Advanced Examination has just been issued, 
and it shows that out of a hundred and ninety-nine 
candidates who presented themselves, forty-three took 
a first-class certificate; a hundred and ten took a second 
class; and forty-six, or more than one in five, did not 
show sufficient knowledge to entitle them to a certifi- 
cate. The highest number of marks received was 
eighty-four out of a hundred possible. The examiner 
after mentioning the general excellence of the answers, 
makes the suggestive remark, that “some would have 
displayed greater accuracy if they had not made Scrip- 
ture narrative too subordinate to the description and 
lessons of commentaries.”” And he adds, what is often 
forgotten by teachers as well as by scholars, that “the 
latter [commentaries] are intended as aids to, not sub. 
stitutes for, a knowledge of the Sacred History itself.’”’ 


— Every year brings fresh evidence that the “‘ Christ- 
mas Giving Service” is being more and more widely 
adopted by Sunday-schools in place of the old-time 
Christmas entertaiment, where the children were taught 
to expect everything, and to give nothing. Reports 
have come in from east and west, north and south, from 
schools which held a “Giving Service” in the recent 
Christmas season. That of the Third Presbyterian 
Sunday-school of Fort Wayne, Indiana, may be given 
as one specimen out of many. The service was held 
December 28, and the sole condition of admittance was 
that every one, whether scholar or visitor, should take 
part in the giving service by the presentation of a gift. 
The hour appointed for opening was seven in the 
evening, but by half-past six the number waiting out- 
side for admittance was so great that the doors had to 
be thrown open. “For one hour the gifts poured in, 
filling and overflowing the barrels, boxes, and long 
tables provided by the committee, until they had to fill 
the places on the floor, under the tables, with the dona- 
tions.” A distribution committee had been appointed, 
and the gifts were afterwards distributed through that 
agency to the deserving poor. 


EVANGELISM. 


— Several years ago a prominent Scotch elocutionist, 
known as “Leo Ross” startled an audience which had 
assembled to listen to his readings, by announcing that 
he had just passed through a spiritual crisis which had 
resulted in his conversion; that he had come before 
them utterly unable to carry out the programme of the 
evening, but that, if his listeners were willing, he would 
tell them, instead, what God had done for his soul. The 
audience sat still and listened spell-bound to the nar- 
rative of his conversion. Since that time “‘ Leo Ross” 
has been an active laborer in the work of evangelism. 
Something similar seems to have taken place in the case 
of the Norse actress, Mrs. Neilsen. She was converted 
not long ago, and at once she abandoned the stage and 
began gospel work in Sweden. Being an excellen; 
reader, she began by reading to the people Mr. Moody’s 
sermons, and soon she attracted large audiences. The 
work thus begun keeps growing, and everything seems 
to promise a genuine religious revival*im the field in 
which she is laboring. 

—lIn the lull which followed the reaction against the 
Salvation Army, which broke out so suddenly in 
England, and which now seems to be slightly abated, 
the progress of the Army’s work ceased for a time to be 


chronicled by the newspapers. General Booth himself 


now writes to the Pall Mall Gazette, giving a statement 
of th® work done during 1883. He sent out during the 
year a hundred thousand dollars’ worth of musical instru- 
ments, and twenty-five million copies of the War Cry and 
other publications. The Army at present consists of 630 
corps, of which 103 are in service abroad, employing 
1640 men and women, who hold ten thousand meetings 
weekly, without guarantee of any salary. The General 
gives a graphic account of The Army Headquarters in 
London, where cashiers, accountants, clerks, architects, 
and solicitors labor continually in the service of the 
Army, and where “the editors of the War Cry toi 
through miles of manuscript written in midnight hours 
by noble laborers who cannot spell.” Probably those 


who have been accustomed to think of the Army as sim- 
ply a noisy mob, will be surprised to learn that the 
organization at headquarters is almost as close and per- 
fect as that of the Jesuits, the work being sub-divided 
into many departments, and employing many skilled 
professional men. Meantime the Army still keeps itself 
distinct from any (other) church system, and the ques- 
tion of the outcome of its peculiar organization and 
methods remain as problematical as ever. 


TEMPERANCE. 


—A national temperance congress for Great Britain is 
to be held at Liverpool some time next summer. 


—it is claimed that out of 1360 criminal convictions 
in Iowa during 1881, 671 of the criminals convicted 
were saloon-keepers. It is not stated how large a pro- 
portion of the remaining number were saloon haunters. 


—New Mexico has now a state organization of the 
Woman’s National Christian Temperance Union. It 
was the last of the forty-eight states and territories to 
fall into line; but this new movement there makes the 
Woman’s Union national in deed, as well as name. 


—If ibe true, as reported, that ten thousand barrels of 
rum have been imported in one year to the east coast of 
Madagascar, at so low a rate as to be retailed at twelve 
and a half cents a quart, it is no wonder that the plan- 
ters of the island complain that they find it almost 
impossible to obtain sober and trustworthy laborers 
among the natives. 


—In a recent speech, Dr. Norman Kerr, the prominent 
temperance author and lecturer, said that he regretted 
that a tendency was observable in certain quarters to 
employ “sensational and hysterical methods” in tem- 
perance work, and to swell the list of pledges taken by 
“inflated boasting of fabulous numbers.” Dr. Kerr feels 
sure that such methods show an element of weakness, 
which ought to be eliminated. 

. 
GENERAL. 

—We have received $20 for Chloe Lankton from 
Washington Avenue Union Sunday-school of Teanick 
at Englewood, New Jersey. 


—Mention has more than once been made in these 
columns of the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor. The work is still going on and extending ; 
and the executive committee of the late conference, 
wishing to aid that extension, offers to send conference 
reports, sample constitutions, etc., to all who may desire 
them, and who will apply to the secretary of the confer- 
ence, Mr. W. H. Pennell, 1 Arsenal Street, Portland, 
Maine. 








THIS AND THAT. 


——@—__ 


It is amusing as well as instructive to observe how 
even the writers who win most popular reputation by 
their literary style permit their thoughts to fall under 
the domination of a particuar word. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold is a shining instance. The periods of Mr. 
Arnold’s literary career could almost be. accurately, 
marked out from his writings, by simply noting the 
absence or recurrence of such expressions as “ sweetness 
and light,” “culture” and “ Philistine.” For several 
months past Mr. Arnold has been in the “lucidity” 
stage (we do not say a stage of lucidity) of his writing; 
and the consequence is, that in a new edition of one of 
his books recently issued, the word “ lucidity” hardly 
occurs at all either in the original preface or in the body 
of the book, while the preface to the new edition is 
fairly blinded with “ lucidity,” which is apotheosized as 
the one thing needful in religion and in everything else 


A great deal of nonsense is spoken and written on the 
subject of spasmodic goodness. Men who have no title 
to the reputation of either an honest or a pure life will 
spend the shafts of their evil wit upon the conduct of 
those whose spiritual life advances by alternate fallings 
and risings, as though that lack of an even level of char- 
acter and deed marked a lower degradation than their 
own dead level. Itis refreshing to have a writer in a 
secular paper (M. E. B. in the Boston Post) say a good 
word for spasmodic goodness, though it occurs only inci- 
dentally in a “ Rambling Talk” on Christmas. Mrs. 
Blake writes : 

Spasmodic goodness is, no doubt, less powerful as a moral 
force than unswerving level rectitude, but spasmodic goodness 
js certainly better than none at all. The average man has to 
be taken as he is,—a creature of strong impulses for guod, but 
weak will in shaping impulses into action. Christmas gives us 





a moral jog in the right direction, Something in the sweet and 
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touching story ef that Sacred Presence, whieh 
in the guise of a little ehild put on humanity 
for our sakes; something in that wonderful 
life of benediction and sacrifice whieh was ani- 
mated only by the desire to inspire and save 
man; something of the uplifting of its final aet 
of divine abnegation and reparation seems to 
creep into our sluggish pulses as the days ap- 
proach which renew the memory of his eoming ; 
and something, too, in the moral force which 
is begotten by a common impulse in the minds 
of many men, the upholding born of a common 
purpose, the enthusiasm of a saered cause as 
deep as | love, as wide as httmanity. 


BU ISIN ESS DEPART MENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
reqular edition this week for subscribers 18 51,000 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 


is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. 


CAN’T COOK AS MOTHER DID.— 
How many a young wife’s heart is saddened 
and happiness scattered because she cannot 
“cook as mother did.” It is strange, sadly 
strange, and yet we all know itis true. How 
many a time has the tender-hearted reporter 
felt his soul bursting with grief as he told the 
harrowing story of some poor suffering wo- 
man, whose cheerful sunshine had turned to 
dismal darkness just because she could not 
“cook as mother did.” And how it delights 
the heart of the reporter when he chances to 
hear of one devoted young wife who is res- 
cued from the gloomy fate of so many, in a 
manner s0 simple and easy that the only 
wonder is that all are not saved. This one 
to whom he now refers was led a blushing 
and blooming bride, but a few short weeks 
ago, to the altar, by one of our most promis- 
ing and prominent young men. He promised 
to do everything in his power to make her 
happy, but in an evil hour he made the 
dangerous discovery that she could not “ cook 
as mother did.” He told her so, and from 
that hour the life-light of happiness began 
to die out in her once radiant eyes. The 
bloom, that put to shame the fancied perfec- 
tion of the rose, departed from her cheek; 
the voice that welcomed him to a happy 
heart and home grew silent as the grave, and 
the young husband saw that something must 
be done soon. He asked his sorrowful wife 
why she was so sad, and she told him be- 
cause she could not “cook as his mother did ;” 
but if she had Royal Baking Powder he 
could say so no longer. Like a sensible fel- 
low, he ordered a dozen boxes at once, and 
now he says he is afraid that his wife will 
raise the roof off the house some day, but he 
don’t care, for she i is happy. 
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BAPTIST SCHOOLS. 
NEW ISSUES. 


IN THE SERIES: 
THE BAPTIST 


SUPERINTENDENT. 


A new quarterly teernnl see prepared exclusiv 3 A. for 
superinteridents, containing general articles by lead 
ing Sunday school workers: Notes and Queries rela- 
tive to school management, Scripture and Song Ser- 
vices; outlines of c losing talks on the lessons, with 
blackboard sassenos: Quarterly Review 
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matter. 


Plans; 
ps; Notices of Books, new 
r the superiptendent ; and other valuable 
idited by Dr. C. R. BLACKALL. 
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SENIOR QUARTERLY. 


A new ande ee Quarterly for the adult classes. 
36 pages. Attr ve and complete. Nothing better 
in the market. A.J. ROWLAND, D.D., Editor. 

TERMS: Single copy,7 cents. In packages of five 
and upwards, 6 cents per copy, making $6.00 per 100 
for three months; $12.00 per 100 for six months ; $24.00 
per 100 for twelve months. 
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Oehler’s Theology 


of the Old Testament. This American Edition, edited 
by Pror. Gro. E. Day, D.D., of Yale College is 
ready adopted as the class-book at Yale, 
ton New at te and other Theelogical 
naries, Cloth, $2.50. 


Biblical Lights ar and Side 


Lights, being a Cyclopedia of Tzn THOUSAND Bibli- 
s Illustrations, w ith Thirty Thousand Cross Ref- 
‘erences. B . CHARLES E. LITTLE. A book 

of very great worth. 8vo, cloth, $4.00. 
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Popular Life of Luther. 
BY Prov. REIN. Paper, 25cts.; cloth, $1.00. 


gia presentation of the chief points in the life 
ofthe former. A million copies ought to be sold.” 
—Gen. Clinton B, Fisk. 





Popular Life of Zwingli, 


The Great Swiss Reformer, in commemoration of 
his 400th birthday. Paper, 25 cts.; cloth, 
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SCHOOL EDITION. 
SCHOOL EDITION. 
SCHOOL EDITION. 


The most recent and reliable 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


which pee age biography, natural eg A ,;geography, 

tepograp phy, archsology, and literature, in nearly 1,000 

pages, with 12 sane ed maps, and over 460 illustratiens, 
that edited b by 


PHILIP poe D.D., LL.D. 


A Seheol Edition is now ready, and will be sent by 
mail te any address en reeeipt ef only Twe Dollars. 


International Daily Text-Book 


FOR 1884. 


This little book of 128 pages, bound in limp cloth flush, 
and costing only 12 cents, contains the Reference for 
Home Readings for each ‘day in the year, a Daily Text 
for the year, and a Golden Text applicable te each 
Sunday's Sabbath-schoo! lesson. 

Every Superintendent, Teacher, and Bible-class 
Scholar will find this little book very helpful. 





THE SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK FOR 1884. 
By Rev. EDWIN W. RICE. 


This handy little Commentary on the International 

Sunday-schoo! Lessons for 1884 containing two colored 

maps and numerous illustrations, blackboard designs 

of an original and improved character, and full and 

comprehensive notes, explanations, questions and 
teachings. 

Price, by mall, postpaid, athe Be ,card-board covers, 

0 cents ; 50 copies. und in boards, 
le Fa tan gs oh + 60 copies, $6.00, 


The American ¢ 


Sunday-school Union, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
10 Bible House, New York. 





A Book for Thoughtful Minds in all. 


Communions. 


THE CHURCH-IDEA. 


AN ESSAY TOWARDS UNITY. 
BY THE 


REV. WILLIAM R. HUNTINGTON, D.D. 
THIRD EDITION. 





25c. 
50c. 








“We doubt whether a more temperate and wise 
setting forth of the differences among the various 
religious bodies of this country has yet appeared.” — 
The Churchman. 


“ The whole book is written in a spirit of candor and 
uncontroversial gentleness which is the more charm- 
ing that in Church writing it is, unfortunately, so 
rare.”’—The Independent. 





*,* Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
389 West 23d St., - New York. 





(Vel. XXVI., No. 9, 


1884. 


Now is the Time te Subseribe. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


Per Year: 








HARPER’S MAGAZINE.......... Diecesvese $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY..............cc0eee0e 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR. .......0...cccceeeeeeeeees 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE........... 1 50 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LI- 
BRARY, One Year (52 Numbers)....... 10 00 


Postage free te all subseribers in the United States er 
Canada. 





The Volumes of the WEEKLY and Bazak begin with 
the first numbers for January the Volumes of the 
Youne Pxeop.e with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes ofthe Maeazinxx with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
exceptin cases where the subscriber otherwise directa, 

Specimen copy of HarrEeRr’s YOUNG PeorpLesenton 
receipt ef four cents in stamps. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly ‘publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biogrephy, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTH ERS, | Franklin Square, N.Y. 


aa” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Centsin Postage Stamps. 





Sample to any Supt. or Secy. 4 
maps in colors. 100 hints to teach- 
. th Ry ublished. Free sam- 


FREE Class 


Boo 
EILERS & | ce. Pab. St. Louis, Mo. 


her Bodine Blackboard, with transposin bettors, 
es. Sf Art ste os far e 2 engrave r each 
ple fr NE. N 


Cor. sor. Thirteenth ond Stanent! Ya *Philadelphis, > 


LS. R Y’S OLD BOOK STORE, Ninth and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia. 
J ly and The Little 
ORDER ER Folks Quarterly ot Howat Gan nett & Co, 


ST SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 
T3E.F BF =f MGT MIFFLIN & CO.’S List. 














WA erEp for the Robbins ns Washer. Ex- 
ASS M’fg Co., 20 Vesey St., N. Y. 


ANVASSING. TERMS 
A BOOM ALS . JAMES H. EARLE,Boston, 
Be K Agents Wanted. American Publishing Co. 
Hartford, Chicago, Cincinnati, or St. Louis. 
HE BEST Bible Commentary is sold by 8. 8. 
Scranton & Co., Hartford, Conn. Agents wanted. 
Men and Women Agents. a E. 
WANTED Whitney, Nurseryman. Roches r, N. Y. 
GENTS WANTED for the Best and ow 
AgShe Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
83 per cent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Phila, Pa 
AGENTS WANTED for our new Religious a 
the greatest success of t! 
year. Send for illustrated circular if you want to A. 
money. FORSHEE & McMAKIN, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C ATs: ALOGUE or BEST BOOKS For AGENTS 


sent free, inte Mother, Home, and 

Heaven, re eases everybody. 126,000 

sold. $150 monthly. KE. B. TREAT, Publisher, New ow York. 

AGENTS are offered 50 per cent. . discount to om 
Moore’s Universal Assistant. Sure sal 

for this book anywhere. 1016 pages; 000 titustrations. 
One agent made $137.50 in 6 days. For full particu 

address J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., Publishers, 31 Roge St., AY 






































WIDE-AWAKE TEACHERS 


WILL ADOPT THE 


Common Sense 
Music Reader 


By Dr. H. R. PALMER and A. T, SCHAUFFLER. 


A carefully graded Book of Studies and Recreations, 
following the method so successfully used by the 
Church Choral Union in N New York City. 


Better results can be eo age by the use of 


this Music Book than b Poa any other. 
A Class can be taught to poet = arek Musie, 
in all keys, in EIGH 
An abundant supp) Tae! of choice, conea. ae, Part 
Songs, etc., es an 
al up. 


andsomel 
Price, $6 per per doz. by Ex.; ¢ 60 cts. per copy by Mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 RandolphStreet, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
A MUSIC BOOK WORTH HAVING. 


ASA HULL’S 
Gem of-Gems |: 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Has worked its way into thousands of schools 
parely 0 on its mer‘ts. ost of the mnsic is as dura- 
le as ‘‘ Old Hundred” and never will wear out. 
The united testimony of those using it is, that 


“It is the Best they ever had.” 


It is our pu e to give the largest, and in every 
way. the book in the market oo the meney. 
Carretpentonce : ane petgues is solicited. 

Price, $30 per h 


=) cna n cover, 25 cents; in 
boards, 35 ce By, Paver ’ 


Address ASA HULL, 
| FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y: 











Fine Business Opportunity er. 


omen eine. 
duce “The Arnold Automatic Stea: a 

rare chance, Send for particulars a atonce. WILMOT 
CASTLE & CO., Rochester, New York. 


FOr Osho" “Life and Labors 
of ( C.t “tH. Spurgeon,” ; preather ot AP 
AGE oy 
are meeting w' th wonderful . 
oe y AA ng 


address, for extra 
terms and special territory. 


WANT EDesiais sstiacois ath 
SUCCESSFUL'BOOK AGENTS 
re to BB fost BOO agers xa 


mea, Forfultps mien ny | 


ON A MEXICAN MUSTANG, 


By Texassift: knee ere, ww , sparkling, histor. 

cal book, lavishly illustrated. cious humor shines 

oe = everywhere. There isalaugh on aoa 

on i. — nee | book extant, selling by t the 
Everybody wants it. One Agent Sold 

103 im in 16 da 


Agents Wanted incr ‘2: township. ‘Terme 
S 8. SCRANTON & CO., Hartford Conn. 


WE WANT 1M mn BOOK AGENTS 


OUR FAMOUS \ WOMEN 


roe est tu is a without = pe nol etal 
foe bee eo ereraie 





























«.” ef theusan r wie Mia and eH 
Sirs to soo day. te aa Take 
“3. Ww RTHINGTON pes eae Fern Be — 





CARD: FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. Send 


for a list. GOODENOUGH ¢€ | 
WOGLOM, 122 Nassan St., N.Y. 


h in Phila- 
1, B. Hagstoz & Co., ist, ciatving wtp 


of DIAMONDS md 








January 12, 1884. 





‘THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, 








” PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage. 
es, ONE YOAT. .......ccceeenecereeensees meee each. 


F rom 1 to 4cop 
5 to 9 copies.. 

10 to 19 copies 
20 copies or over... 


Three or six months at the same pene y rate. 
To the person forming a club of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one addi ional copy free. 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the indi- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
one address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers. The papers for a club should all go to one t- 
office, alth ough in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a school get their mail matter from one 

st-office, and others in the same school get theirs 
From another, the papers will be sent accordingly. 
Different schools are not to unite in the forming of a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to explre at the same time 
with the club as ee ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper. 

The papers for a club, whether going ina kage to 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription. 


The yeliow label on each paper sent to single (not club) 
subscribers shows up to what date the paper has been 
paidfor. If the publisher does not by that date receive 
a request from the subscriber that the per be discon- 
tinued, he will continue to send it. paper will, 
however, be stopped at any time ther easter, if the sub- 
scriber 30 desires, and remits the amount due Jor the 
time that he has r eceived it. The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same is received, 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 


Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other =: 
son than the one who.sent the previous subscript 

such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year DY ..........c.ccccserseeeeeererersecrenes 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any roy "A less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
accompanied by a statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the Club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 

must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
fullnumber of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate. Trachers belonging to the same household 
may be coun/ed as ONE in making such a statement o % 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 


“ 








“ 





the number of teachers in a school. For example: 


belong to one household, and three to another, the | 


club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An extracopy cannot be given toone who forms a 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 


Enough copies of any one issuc of the paper, to enable 


all the teachers of a schgol to examine it, will be sent | 


free upon application. 

Ifa more thorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can be had through receiving specimen 
copies of asingle issue, the publisher will send (in a 
package to one address) any ‘qumber of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row. 
London, E. C., will send The American Sunda School 
Times, post free, for a year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 
sold by’ all the principal newsdealers, price twopence. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


I ig a ‘. SWAN 
RNITURE 2445.24 aSr 
MF'D BY PHILA. f 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


S. 5. BANNERS. 
R. GEISLER, 
127 Clinton Place (W. 8th St.), N. ¥. 


Sunda y-School 
BANNERS 
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mited income, we offer an eas 





ENT FORSHOME OR THE SUND 


work entire! 
EC 













a 
@ As the holt sdraw moar the upperm thought is: ‘“‘ How ean I remember my friends at 
@ reasonable ex e.” This es Te A i pe the aad School teacher and his p Rn we - a tion to 7 
D PSAL U TED. The choicest Specimen ef Art eve blished. 
t it is not heap fithosreoi —~ y = a country has n flooded with buts a Veautifal comb! jon of the 
re an work of some of the a artists of the world, Any one of the illustrations is wor®, more than 
we ask for a Its rich coloring makes it rank second to No mak ® fine painting, and even the te ‘enerally 
considered ndary ~ rtance is the work ef an artist who makes the pe ing of script a specialt § who, in 
this case, been more than usually successful. IF WO sci HA HAN DSOm KP EN 
it is better Mian anything you - buy for ten times its Fang a ona’ caneaiele for a ey friend to hang by th d sid 
is ing to compare with it, affording asit does both beauty for the eye and comfort for the soul. Bithough 
the cost hajjfar exceeded our original "estimate we have made the price low enough to be within the reach of Bate 
jacked wegpend it postage paid for 1 SaxEY CENTS percopy, THREE PIES ONE DOLLAR. stered 
etters ma’ sent at our risk. 8 picture will bri hten —- rt and cheer. it isa work of grace.”’ ESSER, 
¥.C IAN ADVOCATE. “A delight to all who see it.”"—RurLanp, Vr. Baptist. ‘Like Apples ef Goid it inffpictures 
of Silver." Rev. W. P. po eae > - m+ . Tew please the ere, ratif \ aa taste ane im improve the Beart.”— 
AGENTS WANTED, $42.00 PROFIT ON EVERY HUND LD 
4 0 ; 
e@ Itisa work fit for IT ED. man or woman to take hold of and we are Y EUND there is no r occu 
tion that wilpay you so well or be as agreeable. If not able to devote your whole time to the work, any s hours of 
the day or o ing can be used to proportionately good advantage... To these unfitted for labor work, 
ladies -- 4 tlemen, desirous of helping themselves pecuniarily, in fact to all whoare gt of employ- 
ment or 


without risk and with acertainty of sug##as dependent 














by sending his 
poms: andaddress 


to th 
PRoviDENCE LrTMopRAPt CO 


PROVIDENCE, A. 1. 














table Seeds. 
llis, av . St 
toallw 


reputation 


Our world-renowned PANSIES. 
IN GREAT Seeds, Bulbs, Plants? OFFERS 


beautiful colors,and tree niooming 
collection of 12 pa 
geo have to offer 


for pots or the garden 
colors—black, 
et a beauti 


ers ero which 


per r. 
pertal 
Seneation a 

ofenormous size with colorsand markingsentirely new and 
ot marvelous beauty (see catalogue),43 distinct varieties, 
mixed, 25cts. per paper. Our new Great White Spi 
Mignonette produces spikes of flowers4Sincheslong, of 
snowy whiteness, and — fr: 
pots ~ 4 ——— 


Our Pansies are renowned for their large size, varied and 
habits. We ‘will send & 
varietien, for cts. We 
ificent new strains as follows: 
inter Flowering; splendid 
bearing great masses of flowers of all 
v.blue mixed, Wete perp and a 


ers, all differe 
reem 
relific, or Great 


ellow 


are airely lovely ri mk for cemeteries, 15 cts, 
We Caeg, now for the time our new Ime 


tral 
fo 


nee. Splendid 
— wae 


re 
cpa bs Phiox. Double eat 


colors ona very choice; 61 
r_75 cts.; 123 beau 


- Gerspa able on N. x. City. Toev orderwe willadd some 
beautiful Foca tne £1 fe Orderat aver tag my Foe hog! Lar falc talogue. Wehave RARE ww ilones, 


vias," veocs, Oarnation s, Geraniums, Rose 

failto see aur large beautifully illustrated catalogne. Which willbe be mailed tres 

o anticipate epurchasing. Order it at once as this will not anpear acain and remember our goods have 
and are warranted true. Address, J. CHILDS, Queens, 


- 
. . . 





If+You +tihant 


ORe Beautiful ak a com- 
prete Rew Gatafogue °F 
Gat Haff GfotRing an 
Surniabing Goode forMen 
and oye, end a postaf 
cara requeet Lo 




















Wanamaker & Brown 


Sixth & Market Sts., Philadelphia. 


GIVEN*AWAY | = 


Ladies canvassing for Tea will 
do well to send for’ our Premium 
List. We have premiums for or- 
ders from $5 to including Gold 
- Band TeaSets, Waltham W 
S etc. We send thousands of thesd 
= orders every xr, and have yet 

® to hear of any dissatisfaction from 
those receivingthem. Ifany lady 
reader of this pa per wishes fora 
beautiful Gold Band Tea Set, they 

will find it to their advantage - 
send ae a postal for further 


ATYANTIC TEA, na 











dto J. & R. LAMB, 5° Care 
mine St., New ~y oS for circular, free, by mail. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 

Beheols, Fire Algae Farene, ote, FULL 
100. 

ARKANTED. Cate 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. O. 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorably known to oe ublic since 
1826. Church,Chapel, Schoo! ,Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peails. 


MENEELY & CO.. WEST TROY. ¥. Y. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 































&e.. & 
—— gent free. Address 
H. McSHanzE & Co., “Raltimore, Ma. 


NCTE TE 


And & Views illustrating every subject 
for able cunteteie erhivitions J ey A PROPITABLE BUSINESS FoR 4 MAN WITH 
GMALLCarrraL. Also, magie lanterns for home amusement. 119- 


Ef op iilustrated Teas fa FREE. elt prea. Manufactur- 
Send for 3 PO Be 


MAGIC LiWaatey &: sa 


\ceduoed. “ASanee JP Hayward: astby, Masa N 


¢. Prices and cata- 














ond a imes fer ig Churches, Tower | 
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FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York 


ETA JQTODEL PRESS. 
~% 








C" 










Price, complete with Type, &c., 
$5 te $10 and up. Prints Cards, Cir- 
culars, Labels, Tracts, everything 
for Business, Scheols, Churches, &c. 
Itis very durable and rapid, and so 
simple that any bey can work it and 
earn hundreds ef dollars a year. 
12.000 sol Send a cent stamp for 
hk 40 Page Catalogue, * with gorgeous 
a ree and other work done on &@ 

1 Press. J. W. Daughaday & Co. 


IMPROVED. i Mis. 721 Chestnut St. elphia, 


~ CHROMO s ~ 
PRESSES, TYPE, eee eee 
price lists, 28 . DUNN + 2106 Orkney St., Philad’a, Pa 
WRITIN G AY, Stationers, 
PAPER | 184 Devonshire | St, Boston: 


RY M AIL.—Full set ofsamples FREE. 
ge TR aN ov 
EAR OUT. 
SCLD 2: y Watchmakers. By oa 











| Half the usual price 
WARD & 
mail, 25¢. 
J. 5, BIBOH & OO, ,38 Dey Su, &. 


DID YOU EVER SEE A GREEN DAHLIA? 


After several years’ experimental endeavor in my 
greenhouse to obtain a Blue Dahlia, I have succeeded 
in producing a Green one. 

Enclose One Dollar and self-addressed stamped en- 
velope to my address, and I will send by return mail 
the secret of producing this horticultural curiosity to 
any applicant. T. W. PENTECOST, 

Gardener and Florist, Clark’s Green, Penn. 
GRIND YOUR OWN BO 
eal, Oyster Shells, and haat 
tian Mill. (F. Wiilson’s Patent. ) 
00 per cent more made in keeping 
ultry; also Power Milisand Farm 
Feed ‘ills. rons and testimo~ 
nials sent on 
SON BROTHE! 


lication. WIL- 
, EASTON, Pa. 
“THE BEST iS THE CHEAPEST.” 
SAW THRESHERS, 


MILLS, 11 cae |e 


— eocmiens dye sayy 
itman & Taylor Co., Mansfield, 
bundred per cent. 


“AGENT profit selling the 
Reflecting Safety Lamp 


which can be sold in every family. Gives 
more light than three ordinary lamps. 
Sample mp sent for fi 
cents in stam We have other 
household articles. Send for circulars. 


FORSEE & McMAKIN, Cincinnati, 0. 


MONEY LOANED 


ee ia ot Bt. "Per ANN Minneapolis, and, Ciher 


“7 TH ee 


etree 
The bert gael exe 
Address 
COCHRAN & cannes St. t. Paul, Minn. 
SINIA FARMS & MILLS 


or > oe Exc! ATE z 
for free REAL ESTAT JOURNAL. 
R. B. CHAFFIN & OU. Richmon id, V ‘ irginia 


LAN DLO ANS netting investors § per 

cent. Principal and in- 

guaran yuaranty based on capital or 

$75,000 Refer to any commercial agency. Send for 
Circulars. Texas Loan Agency, Corsicana, Texas. 








hio, 
make over ONE 





































SAVE ONE-HALF the usual cost of ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE by becominga 
Member of the United States Mutual Accident 
Association, 320 and 322 Broapway, New York. 


- THE UNION TRUST CO., — 


611 and 613 Chestnut Street. 
INSURE in THE TRAVELERS of Hart 
INDELIBLE ana on 


ford, Connecticut. 
cI common Estab 
‘~“ 


PAYSON Sibesenaue 


and very popular for decorative work on linen. 
Centennial Mi: 








LE INK, 





1 | 
edal & Diploma. Sold ve 








BEST. 
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With the medical profession of the United States and 
Great Britain, JOHNSTON'S FLUID BEEF has 
become very popular. As a highly nutritious food for 


the invalid and well alike, it is unsurpassed, and is not 
a mere stimulant as ordinary extracts of beefare, Its 
excellent flavor is notable, ard it is strictly a non- 
medicated preparation in every sense. The leading 
medical institutions of the counyy are using it large ly, 
and its great value is allowe od by eminent professors. 
Wm. Harkness, F.C.S.L., Analytical Chemist to the 
British Government, say 8 of it: “ Jt is one of the most 
perfect foods I have ever examined, and contains every 
ingredient necessary for supp tying the waste of and sus- 
taining the human body.” Consult your ph ysician, and 
write for circular. Forsale by Driggists and Grocers. 
Wm. M. SHOEMAKER, Robert Shoe- 


I i, tor. 
maker & Co., Philadelph a, Pa., General Agents. 
— 











Wd 








Often sickness leaves the little child in such a con- 
dition that it cannot assimilate hearty foods. Such a 
one should at once commence the use of Ridge’s Food 
as a daily diet. It will soon restore the degestive 
organs to their normal condition and will give all 

needed strength. All druggists sell it, and some 
grocers, Put up in four sizes,—35c. -, and upwé ards, 


eS a 


Bema tater HOP 
«|/PLASTER 


Tracts. oO aca > emtiene is greater than that ofall 
others. Crick inthe Back and Neck, Pain in the Side 
or Limbs, Stiff Joints and Muscles, Kidney Troubles 
Rheumatism Neuralgia, Sore Chest, ‘A Mections of 
the Heartand Liver, and all pains or achesin any part 
are speedily relieved by the Hop Plaster. ga Try 








it. Price 25 cents or five for $1.00. 
LAM E lane on —— of price. Sold by 
BACK | 2isscore: 

—— Proprietors, Boston, Mass. — 


1 Or SS 














DJUSTABLE 


CHAIR Fests ia 








Co., 
item ril.Cireular. @6G1 Rrendcree Nee cai 


DIAMOND DYES 


Betas gh tg 
ARFS, 

YARN, STOCKINGS, CARPET RAGS Rie 

BONS FEATHERS, or any fabric or fancy arti- 

easlly and perfectly colored to any shade. 

32 FAST . AND DURABLE COLORS. 


| EACH PACKAGE WILL COLOR ONE TO FOUR LBS, OF eoops, 
Ask gd . eee DYES, and take no other, 


| Non with them for Brilli 
bility. i and pee Sols by ail an x. 4 
and m ts, or send us 10 centa color rwanted 


27 colored samples ai: a 
cent stam 


AS tt eR cen co., salar hbyseg Vt. 
Soild F Paint. Silver Paint. 





poeronze Paint. Artists’ Black 
Fan Baskets, Frames. 
Pt and forall kinds of ornamental work. PRqual to to 


ofthe high priced kinds sand and only 10 cts. a 
te th Py Rién ARDSON € ©0., Burlington, Vt. 


ROOFING 


IN THE WORLD 
BARTLETT'S IMPROVED 
TRLGANIGER ROOFING FELT 










Double - 
Materialsfor complete roof,2\¢c.per sq.ft 


Wripie = Poick ROOFING FELT 


rials for complete roof,2Xc. persq, 
tess felts are thorough!y reliable,smooth, 
clean and dry, easily applied by any one. 


VULCAN ROOF COATING 


he Cheapest and Best for Tin, 
Feit or old shingle roofs. idc. per gallon 

CARBONIZED SHEATHING 

ELT covers 16 sq. feet to the pound. 









outa sized Sheathing Felt, C Carpet Felt, ‘ 
roe oofing Felt, arred Paper, 
ree- ly Roo ng Felt, © Laser 7. 


20 South Secon 
sPHILADELPUTA, Pat 


PENN ROOFING CO 


8.-8. CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Suggestions for Decorations, Entere 
tainments and Gifis. « 

A collection of suggestions from leading 
Sanday-school workers in varieus part« of 
the country, containing something of inter- 
eet to every Suaday-school superintende.t. 
Nothing like it ever issued before. Price, 

ec. ili send free te any one sending us 
a list of all the Sunday-scnoe! Superintend- 
f ents im the place. DAVID 0. COOK, 46 
Adams s’reet. Chicsgo, Ill. 
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Occasionally letters 
tters from ladies who, 
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in your 


And now 
DONT CET THE OLD WASH-BOILER MENDED 


old ways 


af not set 


but put aside for one wash-day all of your prejudices 
and give one square honest trial to The Frank Siddalls Soap and The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes :— 


ther words, DONT BE A CLAM any longer. 


Remember that opposition to trying new ways shows ignprance, and is something to be ashamed of. 


in Oo 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


{January 12, 1884. 
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That those who are asked to subscribe for 
The Sunday School Times may have some 
idea of what they will gain by so doing, a 
partial announcement of the attractions for 
the year 1884 is here made 


The department of lesson helps will not be 
permitted to drop below the highest standard 
ever attained, The Critical Notes will be 
furnished, week by week, during the year, 
for the Old Testament Lessons, by Professor 


| Progress of Doctrine in the New Testament. 





William Henry Green, of Princeton, Chair- 
« , , 


can Revisers, and for the New Testament | 
Lessons, by Ex-President Theodore D. Wool- | 
sey, of Yale College, Chairman of the New 
Testament Company of American Revisers. 
Dr. Charles 8. Robinson, M. C. Hazard, 
Faith Latimer, and other familiar writers, 
will continue their helpful contributions. 

In addition to these regular contributors, 
various eminent writers will supply sidelight 
helps on special topics kindred to the lessons, 
similar to the series which has been so warmly 
commended in the year now closing. Among 


between Paul and Barnabas. 
man of the Old Testament Company of Ameri- | 





the articles arranged for, the following may 





be named as already secured for the first six 
months of 1884: 

By DR. T. J. CONANT, member of the Old Testa- 
ment Company of American Revisers:—The Text of 
the New Testament and its Editors. 

By PROFESSOR PHILIP SCHAFF, President of the 
American Revision Committee:—The First Chris- 
tian Council. 

By EX-PRESIDENT T. D. WOOLSEY, of Yale Col- 
lege, Chairman of the New Testament Company of 
American Revisers:—The Brother of our Lord, and 
the Epistle of James. 

By PROFESSOR JOHN A. BROADUS, of the South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary :—Thé Relations 
of the Acts to the Epistles. 


By THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, England :—The 


By BISHOP H. W. WARREN, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church :—The Power of the Tongue. 

By DR. LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON :—Jewish 
Social Worship in the Dispersion. 

By DR. HOWARD CROSBY, of New York :—Faith 
and Works: the Theology of Paul and James. 

By PROFESSOR ROBERT FLINT, of Edinburgh 
University, Scotland :—Living in the Light of God. 

By PROFESSOR MATTHEW B. RIDDLE, of the 
Hartford Theological Seminary :—The Contention 


By PHILIP SMITH, author of the “Student's Old 

and New Testament Histories,” London, England : 
-Macedonia in the History of the World and of 

Christianity. 

By DR. WILLIAM HAYES WARD, Editor of the 
Indepentient, New York :—Traces of Extinct Civili- 
zation in the Regions Traversed by Paul. 

By PROFESSOR H. DRISLER, of Columbia College : 
—Light from the Classics on Paul’s Journeys. 

By PROFESSOR RICHARD C. JEBB, of Glasgow 
University, Scotland :—Paul as an Orator. ™ 

By DR. JAMES STRONG, of Drew Theological 
Seminary :—-A Lesson from the Bereans. 

By PROFESSOR GEORGE P. SCHODDE, of Capital 
University, Columbus, Ohio:—An Old Testament 
Evangelist. 





By PROFESSOR W. W. GOODWIN, of Harvard Uni- 
versity :—Thb>s Athens of Paul's Day. 

By PROFESSOR GEORGE P. FISHER, of Yale Col- 
lege :—Culture as a Substitute for Religion. 

By DR. A. J. GORDON, Pastor of the Clarendon 
Street Baptist Church, Boston :—Under which King? 

By PROFESSOR AUSTIN PHELPS, of Andover 
Theological Seminary :—Earnest Views of Life. 

By PRESIDENT NOAH PORTER, of Yale College :— 
The Limits of Man’s Philosophy. 

By DR. THEODORE L. CUYLER, of Brooklyn :— 
Abstinence for the Sake of Others. 

By BISHOP ARTHUR CLEVELAND COXE, of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church :—The Resurrection. 

By CANON W. H. FREMANTLE, author of the Gos- 
pel of the Secular Life, Cambridge, England :—The 
Bounds of Christian Freedom. 

By DR. ARTHUR MITCHELL, of Cleveland :—A 
Scene in a Roman Prison. 

By JUSTICE WILLIAM STRONG, United States 
Supreme Court, Washington, D. C.:—Obedience to 
Authority, 


In the line of practical Sunday-school arti- 
cles by experienced workers, the following, 
already promised, are but few of the many 
which will appear during the year: 

By DR. JOHN H. VINCENT:—How a Teacher can 
get Help from the Assembly. 

By DR. J. A. WORDEN:—How to Arrange for a 
Local Normal Class. 

By DR. J. W. OULLES :—The Superintendent Pre- 
paring for his Teachers’-Meeting. 

By REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER :—The Superintendent 
Leading his Teachers’-Meeting. 

By W. R. BURNHAM :—The Superintendent in the 
Opening Exercises of his School. ‘ 

By JOHN E. SEARLES, JR.:—The Superintendent 
in the Closing Exercises of his School. 

By JOHN B. SMITH :—The Superintendent's Ques- 
tions from the Desk. 


By REV. T. C. BOYKIN:—The Teacher’s Work in 
School and Out. 








Harper’s Bazar. 


The best service is given 
by the Nonpareil Velveteens ; 
they cannot be distinguished 
from silk velvets. 











The most Fashionable Dress 
Material of the day. The BROCHE 
is the only WOVEN Velveteen 
Broché in the market. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut 





vb 
Nonpareil” <u: 


om BP 


By M. C. HAZARD :—Linking the Lessons in Class 
Teaching. 

By B8.F.JACOBS :—Using the Pible in Class Teach- 
ing. 

By REV. THOMAS K. BEECHER :—How to Question 
in the Class, Illustrated by a Specimen Lesson. 

By R. T. BONSALL :—Hints on Reviews. 

By FRANK BEARD:—Sensible Uses of the Black- 
board. 

By PROFESSOR W. F. SHERWIN :—Hints as to Sun- 
day-school Singing. 

By W. M. PATTON :—How to Secure the Church 
Attendance of Scholars. 

By REV. SYLVANUS STALL :—Sunday-school Mis- 
sionary Societies, 

By JOHN WANAMAKER :—Auxiliaries of the Sun- 
day-school. 

By REV. F. N. PELOUBET :—Hints from Represen- 
tative American Sunday-schools. 





If a club of subscribers for your school is 
not already being arranged for, will you not 
take the matter in hand? 


At its lowest club rate, $1.00 a year, The 
Sunday School Times costs subscribers less 
than two cents a week, thus giving over eight 
pages fora cent. Its size and frequency of 
issue enable it to give so large a variety of 
help to the study ef the lessons, that each 
teacher can choose for himself what is best 
fitted to his particular class. 

The Sunday School Times is valued highly 
in many homes as an excellent paper for the 
family. Besides the material bearing upon 
Bible study and all departments of Sunday- 
school work, its variety of general readiny 
matter, both editorial and contributed, will be 
found helpful and interesting in any home. 

See Subscription Terms on another page, 
and don’t overlook the provision made for 
the small schools. 


Street, Philadelphi Ay Pa. 





LYONS FACE 


ST PILE 


GUARANTEED. 





Velveteen. 





Journal des Demoiselles (Paris) 


** Nonpareil Velveteen.” 
Of all fabrics of the kind, this 
one is the nearest approach to 
Lyons velvet ; it is produced 
in the rich colors of the most 
expensive silk velvets. 











WHOLESALE TRADE SUPPLIED BY SHAEN & FITHIAN, NEW YORE. 








me BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING» BLEACHING 


1W HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


8 .. ABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
It ® nd gives universal satisfaction. 
ay rich or poor should be without it. 
| Grocers. REWARE of imitations 
pa Ea ed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
WE labor-saving compound, and 
fines 3 ts the above symbol, and name of 


TES PYLE, NEW YORK. 
ro 
a 


AMILY Wash BLUE 
— & co., 116 cartk 


LUE | p 2% . 8. D, SHS Prop 
So, 
ws Philadelphia, es: i dive subscribers first- 


sheet music, piano and vocal, gratis. Write for 
cireular, — Mention this paper. 


“GOOD NEWS~ 
tT? LADIES! 
Greatest inducements ever of 


fered, Now's your time to get up 
ae for ourcelebruted Teas 



















na #, and secure a beauti- 
ful — Band er Moss Rose China 
a Set, or Handsome Deeorated 
Geld Band Moss Rose Din nner Set, or Gold Band Mess 
eat: | Toilet Set. ot ais orscalere ye 


REAT A EA Ce 
be wd a Laan rks Nesey St, New York. 


rs H. HARRISON & BRO. 





Ver 


Phil adel flica Wen LLM (Up oy Sc 








BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S | 


| 
| 
Four Specialties, by Mail; Sold Direct to Families. 


q nae Sik, any Color, * Cents per os. 

2.— Waste bmbroidery Silt, - 

| Wane Soe bY 

4.— Ladies’ Gnaket and Silk, th Gitene ina, 

ams sees we coeeen af Freee. ee SOS, Se Bene 
reular. 


THE BRAINERD ) & ARMSTRONG 4 
oan Market St.. Phila., ey Broadway, Tor $8x. 


KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY 


hpety oy for working the stitches. Direc- 
tions for a age Wet hod oman oe g One sample per- 
forated Pattern, and over 800 oe 
All for 102-0, ABSOLUTELY BA of F. NGA Fover Lynn, 


IE EST carta 


LIGHTNING SE 

















ING MACHINE ECco., rs AR or New Sy 
“OYSTER GIRLS ON 
THE FRENCH 
COAST.” 





(“* Les CANCALAISES”) 
the New Etching by 
Martial. 

“The New Ledgers,” 
“The Cricket en the 
Hearth,” “The Mera- 
img Call,” and ether 
New Etchings and New 
Engravings. 

Paintings, Leeking- 
Glasses. The best Picture Frames. All the ROGERS 
GROUPS. STAINED GLASS PIoTuURESs. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 








Nanas GRATES & FUME-PLAGES 


‘ SPECIAL’ 
1435 CHESTNUT ST, PHILADA. 














___ 816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


i ACORN STOVES and ZAKS SY, and 
WESTMINSTER Bask BURNERS, are the best. 














PIAN FORTES. 
Tone Touch, Workmanship an and Durability. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y- 


TT tain a 12 
PA ERSON Stops. - sdb se ’ Oct 

Coupler. Shipped on 
65 trial. Handsome Illuminated Card 
with full 'TTERSO dd 

9 
ORGAN |... bt 
ay | M U MUSIC Meg i aantecturers, Sts 
Fox. Switzerland. Salesrooms 
p. Opera House. 


DRAWER 12, BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 
at 1018 Chestnut St., Phila. era House 


SON and a AMriN Organ and Piano 
T= MASON New York, and Chicago, offer the 
largest assortment of the best and cheapest organs. 

















choicest 


PAM ILE S| Sasi 


Dealing exclusively in TEAS, 

COFFEES, SPICES i SUGARS, we can give 
eur customers a great advantage in variety, fresh- 
ness and quality of goods. Price-list and 





Tue Estry Oncan helps a 
to make many thousand 
homes happy during the 
long Winter evenings. Send for an Illustrated Cate 
logue containing a variety of Elegant designs It wil} 
be mailed free. 
ESTEY ORGAN CO., 
Vu 





Pl PE ORG AN TONES 
iia kena ORCAN CO 


ROIT. MICH 





free on CUA B tz” Please mention this paper. 


(Joun . STEEN, 


i a Market St., Philad’a. 








FOR SALE—FINE CHURCH ORGAN, 


having one Manual and Pedal, seventeen 

with Diapasons of eres scale and full v een Draw Stops 

with displayed speak Peppes. Has been in use about 

seven hy ag it is well adapted for all Church — 

Re rposesin somal 11 or medium size andionce »FCOmn. Sad 
sold en} ve mve pi pogo ta a toa lan er Organ ed 

Charch where Will be A Feb 





SAMPLES faerie sate | SHAN ea See a Be ea Ae re 


Philadel Iphia, Pa, 








vertisement of 0 patty not in good standing he inadvertently liserted, 


: are trustworthy. Should, however, an 
tbe publisher Wil will regund 10 sudscribers any money tat ber lose thereby. 





us | 








